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by 
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Survey Associates announces the publication of a 
new pamphlet containing eight articles which discuss 
social work in rural areas. They were written for 
Survey Midmonthly in response to requests for read- 
ing material which should be helpful to public wel- 
fare workers. The booklet carries an introduction by 
Gertrude Springer under the title: Social Work at the 
Grass Roots. 


The articles in the pamphlet are not offered as sub- 
stitutes for training courses in social work. They are 
designed to develop attitudes rather than present rule- 
of-thumb procedures. They stress individual resource- 
fulness. 


Nor do they suggest that case work principles are 
fundamentally different in rural areas than in cities. 
Miss Strode’s experience has been with workers 
“where the county is the unit of administration and 
practice runs out over the back roads to the villages 
and remote farms.” She has seen the adaptations of 
social work practice which are being evolved by social 
workers themselves in county welfare offices up and 
down the country. And she has put down some of 
these experiences in the hope that they will prove 
helpful to others in similar situations. 


“Rural social workers do everything,” she writes. 
These articles are intended to reflect the skill and 
thoughtfulness and human understanding which the 
county worker brings to that doing. 
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_ @ The limit of the voter’s attention is the 
_ limit of democracy—Joun Tuomas Satter 
in Boss Rule. 


® Hard work has stunted the growth of chil- 
dren, but it wasn’t hard work with the mind. 
—Mrrton S. Mayer, Chicago, in Harpers 
Magazine. 


| © A specialist is not a narrow person but a 
broad person sharpened to a_ point.— 
Nicnoras Murray Butter, president, Co- 
lumbia University. 
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© Sometimes I have thought of hell pictured 
as an everlasting committee meeting on a 
good cause that could not be brought to 
pass—Tue Rev. Swamer Martruews, Chi- 
cago. 


© Organized crime is a greater menace to 
this country’s institutions than communism, 
anarchism, syndicalism, fascism and Nazism 
all rolled into one—Jupce Curtis Box, 


Philadelphia. 


@ If you lose confidence in the people you 

‘might as well fold up—Tue Rev. James J 

-Tompxins, founder of the Nova Scotia co- 

Operative movement, to the American Asso- 
ciation of Adult Education. 


@ You cannot impose upon people a brutal 
of selection by political and economic 
interspersed with periodic po- 
8 without effecting a concentration in 
hat people of all the mental and physical 
ities that make for survival—Pror. 
vest Arsert Hooren, anthropologist, 

d University. 


So They Say 


© The path of tolerance is never unencum- 
bered by ignorance and_prejudice—Oscar 
I, Janowsxy in Survey Graphic. 


© To say that youth is happier than matur- 
ity is like saying that the view from the 
bottom of the tower is better than the view 
from the top.—Pror./ Witt1Am Lyon Pue ps, 
Yale University. 


@ Although my house looks clean and pros- 
perous from the outside you will find evi- 
dences of lack of clothing and food in my 
interior—Letter to the Indiana State De- 


partment of Public Welfare. 


e To a very large extent social problems 
arise out of the scheme of values held by the 
community. Poverty is not a “problem” in 
China, nor illegitimacy in Jamaica; nor was 
war a “problem” for the Sioux Confederacy. 
—Pror, Franx H. Hankins, Smith College, 
in American Sociological Review. 


©@ Under a dictatorship the problem of edu- 
cation is relatively simple. What is expected 
of totalitarian education is merely the pro- 
duction of human cogs that will not presume 
to think or act except as the dictater may 
order. . . . Education for democracy is quite 
another matter. More tinie must be given to 
the education of a free. man than to the 
training of a slave—A.vin Jounson, New 
School for Social Research. 


© It takes more than social work to work 
in that department. It takes brains —Over- 
heard in a bus by Genrose Gehri, Chicago. 


® Unless we have abundance for all, the 
abundance of others is threatened —‘‘4 farm 
woman,” to Henry W. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture. ; 


© The most liberal man has to guard against 
the temptation to put into effect liberal aims 
by totalitarian methods—Srruruers Burt 


in The Forum. 


© The incitement to democracy by and for 
Americans is quite as much a part of na- 
tional defense as a building program for the 
navy and air forcee—RaymMonp Gram Swinc 
in Survey Graphic. 


© The chief function of censorship is to pro- 
duce a vacuum, later to be filled by propa- 
ganda—C. M. Weir, commissioner of educa- 
tion, British Columbia, to the American As- 
sociation of Adult Education. 


© Too many men are becoming increasingly 
willing to die for too many different ideas, 
and the worse the idea is the more eager 
they seem to be to die for it—JoserH Woop 
Krutcu, Columbia University. 


@ The success of democratic institutions is 
measured, not by extent of territory, finan- 
cial power, machines or armaments, but by 
the desires, the hopes and the deep-lying 
satisfaction of the individual men, women 
and children who make up its citizenship.— 
Present Roosevert to the White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy. 
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‘The Hybrid WPA 


By DON D. LESCOHIER 


Professor of Economics, University of Wisconsin; Director Research Staff, Advisory Council 
W orks Progress Administration, New York City, August, 1938—March, 1939 


: ORK relief has been front page news for nearly 
W four years. Its virtues and its faults have been aired 
and often exaggerated. Public feeling about -it 

ranges from blind hostility to blind enthusiasm. As a basis 


of public judgment emotion has supplanted dependable in- . 


formation and dispassionate appraisal, and clear understand- 
ing of what work relief is and is not, what can and cannot 
be expected of it, has become pretty thoroughly obscured. 
Most of us seem to agree that work is the desired 
“American way” of relief for able-bodied persons not cov- 
ered by unemployment compensation. Properly managed, it 
conserves their work capacity, preserves their self-respect, 
and makes a return to society for the funds expended. 
Work can be provided by public works or by work relief. 
Public works are construction jobs done by governmental 
agencies under the contract system and by ordinary con- 
struction methods. For twenty-five years there has been 
vigorous agitation to expand and contract public works to 
counterbalance the trends in private construction, both to 
relieve unemployment and to counteract the swings of the 
business cycle. But experience, both at home and abroad, 


raises serious doubt as to whether public works can have/ 


more than a moderate effect upon either mass unemployment 
or the business cycle. They are too expensive to be used to re- 
lieve widespread unemployment, and they offer employment 
only to regular construction workers. They do not reach, 
except indirectly, unemployment in manufacturing, mercan- 
tile, transportation, or white collar and professional lines. 
Labor for them is hired in the open rnarket and worked full 
time. They require a high percentage of skilled labor and 
extensive use of mechanical equipment. Cost of materials 
in any construction project always represents a substantial 
proportion of total costs. 

It has been found extremely difficult to expand the vol- 
ume of “public works” quickly. Time, plenty of it, is neces- 
sary for preliminary engineering work, purchase of sites, 
and similar steps necessary to large scale construction enter- 
prises. Work relief is not affected to a similar degree by 
these difficulties, though it has many problems characteristi- 
cally its own. 

Work relief, it should be emphasized, is appropriate for 
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only one class of people in need—employables. It is not 
appropriate for the aged, for dependent children, or for 
other unemployables, though certain “sheltered work” for 
the handicapped is feasible and has been provided to a 
limited extent in various cities. 

Until the depression, work relief in this country was 
practically unknown except for a few modest demonstra- 
tions. Between 1930 and 1935 public work relief projects 
were financed locally, sometimes with a state or federal 
subsidy, and in all cases were managed by local or state 
governments. The nationalization of work relief in 1935 
by means of the Works Progress Administration was a 
unique experiment. Here the local or state government in- 
itiated each project and became the “‘sponsor.” The federal 
government paid the labor costs and part of the cost for 
materials and equipment, and managed the work. The spon- 
sor paid only non-labor costs. 

Work relief is a hybrid. It combines relief and work. The 
basic reason for the difficulties encountered in operating a 
work relief program is that the considerations which govern 
the granting of relief and those which determine the efh- 
ciency of work are utterly different. It is not possible to ful- 
fill the criteria of a good relief program and at the same 
time to attain full efficiency as a work program. Two such 
disparate factors cannot be combined. 


HE labor supply of a work relief program consists of 

“the unemployed,” whoever they may be, whatever 
their occupational or personal characteristics. WPA may 
not hire even unemployed persons unless they actually are 
on relief. Much less can it obtain especially qualified work- 
ers by hiring them away from some other employer as 
private employers frequently do. 

Since the unemployed on relief are a heterogeneous lot of 
people, coming from all industries and almost all occupa- 
tions, and since WPA must provide work for the kinds of 
people they are, the selection of work to be undertaken 
must be determined largely by the characteristics of the 
labor supply. This is exactly opposite to what happens in 
private industry where the kind of products determines the 
kind of workers sought by employers. At the same time, 


WPA is restricted to doing socially useful work on public 
premises, and may not produce products for sale in the mar- 
ket. These principles so narrow project selection that it is 
difficult to carry out another basic principle of the WPA 
law, that the work supplied be such as will conserve the 
skills and work habits of the persons in the jobs. This last 
principle is sound, of course, but the sheer bulk of WPA 
makes it exceedingly difficult to apply effectively. 

Few people realize the complications which have arisen 
because of the wide diversity of skills, work experience and 
personal types among the unemployed on relief—males and 
females, whites and Negroes, laborers, mechanics, proprie- 
tors, white collar and professional workers. In contrast is 
the narrow range of industrial activities permitted to 
‘WPA. On June 30, 1938, there were among the 133,304 
male “certified” workers in the New York City WPA, 5513 
who came from 18 professional and technical fields; 6680 
who had been proprietors or managers of 18 types of busi- 
ness; 5453 salesmen; 26,906 skilled construction workers 
from 24 trades and 6752 skilled manufacturing workers 
from 36 occupations ; 12,283 semi-skilled construction work- 
ers of 23 types; 21,176 semi-skilled factory workers from 
117 kinds of manufacturing employments; 22,376 unskilled 
laborers; and 11,863 men from domestic and service occu- 
pations. The female certified personnel was just as diverse. 


WO thirds of these people working for the New York 

City WPA were in jobs sufficiently similar to those 
they had had in private employment that it could reason- 
ably be said that their previous skills were being conserved 
in whole or in considerable part. Many others were learn- 
ing new skills presumably marketable when private indus- 
try picks up. 

The query, ‘“‘Who should be eligible for work relief?” 
raises searching questions. Under the provision of the WPA 
act, no one is eligible unless he proves that he has no other 
adequate means of support and no relatives legally bound 
and financially able to support him. The responsibility for 
proving these facts rests positively upon the applicant. A 
maximum of 5 percent of the total personnel of any project 
may be hired without reference to need, but with these 
small exceptions no person can obtain WPA work who 
(according to the standards set up by his community) can 
support himself or who has property that might be sold to 
support him. In substance, this means that a person must 
drop to the level of destitution before he can be taken on 
by WPA. 

The wisdom of this policy is open to serious doubt. The 
advisory council of the New York City WPA, a group 
of leading business men, declared in its report of its recent 
study of public assistance that “the present means test should 
be liberalized so as not to require complete exhaustion of 
family assets. The applicants should be permitted to retain 
ownership of homes, minimum life insurance policies or 
other small savings in accordance with standards deter- 
mined by administrative agencies.” As a matter of fact 
there isn’t much sense to a system that compels a family 
to lose its home, its life insurance, its personal property 
and its self respect before the government will permit one 
of its members to be employed on a public work relief 
project. 

The only justification for a rigid means test as a prerequi- 
site for WPA employment seems to be that liberalization 
would increase the number of potential applicants for work 
relief, and would compel a more extensive program at great- 
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ly increased costs without removing any larger proportion of 
cases from the direct relief rolls. But it is doubtful whether 
the long run increase in society’s burden would be equivalent 
to the social costs involved in our present policy of destroy- 
ing the remnants of financial security and breaking down 
the self-respect of a multitude of families by basing work 
relief upon a rigid means test. The responsibility for the 
present situation rests, of course, squarely upon the Presi- 
dent and Congress. It is not a matter concerning which 
WPA administrators have any discretionary control, a 
fact which often is misunderstood. 

Wage policy has been and is one of the knottiest problems 
in work relief. Employers demand that the earnings of relief 
workers be kept below those in comparable private employ- 
ments. Taxpayers want all relief costs kept at a minimum. 
Labor unions want prevailing wage rates protected and in- 
sist that low wages on relief work will drag down the 
level of wages in private industry. 

Experience in other countries with substandard wages on 
work relief seems always to have led to two results: unend- 
ing pressure from labor to make ‘work relief wages conform 
to market standards, and a deleterious effect upon efficiency 
on the work projects. People will not give standard output 
for substandard wages. 

But bad results are not due entirely to the psychological 
reactions of relief workers. The persons who have been ac- 
cepted by WPA in the United States have been, on the 
whole, inadequately or undernourished at the time they were 
hired. They were “relief cases.” The “security wage” of 
WPA has not permitted its workers to build themselves up 
physically and to attain their potential levels of productivity. 

The security wage scale for unskilled jobs in the New 
York City WPA was $49.50 to $60.50 per month in 1938-— 
the highest WPA common labor level. Actual average earn- 
ings of WPA laborers approximated $60. Seventy-three per- 
cent of the project personnel in New York City were on 
common labor jobs, which means that three fourths of. all 
the WPA workers in the city were earning only a litfle 
more than the home relief allowance for a family of four 
persons. Semi-skilled workers could earn from $58.50 ‘to 
$71.50. Approximately 80 percent of the entire WPA labor 
force were earning below $70 per month. 

The combined effect of limiting the monthly earnings of 
WPA workers to a fixed security wage while paying them 
the hourly rate prevailing locally for similar work in private 
employment has resulted in limiting the number of hours 
worked per month. For example, a skilled mechanic limited 
to a security wage of $85 per month and paid a “prevailing 
rate” of $1.50 an hour can be employed only 5624 hours, 
or 7 eight-hour days, per month. This has two effects: the 
worker must be idle three fourths of the month, and four 
WPA mechanics are nlecessaTy to do a month’s work onthe 
job. 


> 


Wie underestimating the undesirability of such 
irregular work, it is fair to ask why it is more de- 
moralizing for a WPA man than for a mechanic employed 
with equal irregularity in private employment. Many a 
building mechanic in many a year works less than a hundred 
days. 

The shift system forced upon WPA by these wage poli- 
cies is one of the most serious causes of low efficiency on 
WPA work. It is particularly serious at the supervisory 
level. Crews which have three or four different foremen 
per month cannot work as effectively as under continuous 
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foremanship. The foremen themselves cannot develop their 
full interest and skill when they work a week or ten days, 
turn the job over to someone else, and after a couple of 
weeks try to pick it up from another foreman. 

The payment of the prevailing rate, if coupled with full 
time or nearly full time employment would mean cutting 
down the number of people provided with work and cur- 
tailing the effectiveness of the program in combating wide- 
spread unemployment. This is precisely the reason why 
“public works” cannot be used to combat mass unemploy- 
ment. If labor believes in work relief and also wishes to 
maintain the prevailing hourly rate policy, it will have to 
accept limitation of weekly hours in order to spread the 
work over a large number of the needy unemployed. 

Many people maintain that the majority of WPA work- 
ers are better off than they were in private employment. 
Examination of the actual monthly income of WPA work- 
ers in New York City, and comparison with the monthly 
incomes of similar persons working in their usual occupa- 
tions, shows this‘to be an illusion. While many individuals 
find the shorter hours and, in some cases, easier work of 
WPA, congenial, the great majority of the workers do not 
want to remain indefinitely on WPA. The so-called security 
wage is not a security wage but merely an emergency wage, 
enough to tide a family over a temporary unemployment 
period. It is not adequate for indefinite support, as the 
WPA workers themselves know full well. 


NDER the law the federal contribution for materials 

and equipment is limited to $7 per man per month. 
This limitation has been one of the most important causes 
of less-than-attainable efficiency on WPA jobs. The theory 
of the limitation is that sponsors should and will pay for an 
adequate supply of materials, since they will own the com- 
pleted public facility under construction. In reality WPA 
administrators have had most serious difficulty in getting 
adequate appropriations for materials from the sponsors, and 
a large part of the construction jobs have been undersup- 
plied with materials, trucks, tools, and so on. If as many 
men are employed as a job can use (and the purpose of 
work relief is to furnish jobs), they are obliged to work at 
a slow pace or to stand idle from time to time because of 
shortage of equipment. Take, for example, men loading dirt 
into trucks. If there are only half enough trucks, the men 


on the shovels must stand around idly while waiting for 


trucks to return for another load. This practical detail of 
work relief policy and administration has been revealed by 


experience. It is controllable by Congress and the city gov- . 


ernments. 

Differences between work relief and private employment 
are nowhere more apparent than in the matter of labor turn- 
over and of worker and executive morale. Private industry 
tries by all conceivable means to cut down labor turnover 
and increase the permanence of its labor force. WPA, by its 
very nature, must encourage in every possible way the sep- 
aration of its employes from the organization. ‘‘Exit place- 
ment” is one of the most important duties of WPA ad- 
ministration. An employe who gets a chance to work else- 
where is not offered inducements to stay, as in private 
employment. If he does not take the other job he is fired. 

High morale is an essential to high efficiency, particularly 
where supervision is hampered by such difficulties as the shift 
system imposed upon WPA by the present wage policies. 
But high morale inevitably leads to enthusiasm for the em- 
ploying organization and a desire to remain with it. If 
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WPA, in order to achieve efficiency, develops a high morale 
among its employes they may not want to leave it; if, in 
order to facilitate employe “separations,” it neglects to build 
employe morale, its own work operations are certain to 
suffer. 

What is going to happen to the work relief program? Is 
it likely soon to be liquidated? Will it become permanent? 
If the 1940 presidential election changes the political com- 
plexion of the administration in Washington and another 
party comes into power, what then? 

The non-agricultural labor force of the United States 
was less than twenty millions in 1900 and over forty mil- 
lions in 1935. Several millions of persons were added to it 
between 1929 and 1939; several millions more will be added 
between 1939 and 1949. The growth of our economic sys- 
tem which, up to 1929, absorbed the concurrent growth of 
labor supply, failed during the nineteen thirties to absorb 
the approximately six to seven millions of new workers who 
came into the labor market. The unemployment census of 
November 1937, found nearly three and a half million 
youths between fifteen and twenty-four years of age neither 
in school nor employed. Since then the number probably has 
increased, 

To foresee the termination of work relief in this country 
one must be able to see where and how economic expansion 
in the next ten years is going to proceed fast enough to ab- 
sorb the unutilized growth of labor supply of the ’thirties as 
well as the growth that will occur in the ’forties, and to see 
how work in private industry can provide for ten to fourteen 
million more people than were employed in 1937 or in 1929. 
Without such an expansion, no political party would dare 
terminate WPA. It might change the name, might change 


- some of its details, might even force more of the unem- 


ployed upon direct relief, but it could not terminate work 
relief in the face of the situation in which the nation is now 
involved. The practical approach to the “problem” of WPA 
is not to terminate it but to correct the defects in its pro- 
gram, procedures and management so that its funds may 
accomplish maximum results with a minimum of waste. 


HE record of WPA in 1938 and 1939 is very different 

from its record in 1935 and 1936, but a considerable 
portion-of the press and a large number of our citizens are 
not aware of the fact. An initial mistake was made in try- 
ing to bring WPA up to maximum job-giving in its first 
few months. In New York City, 100,000 persons were 
transferred to work relief in the fall of 1935 without any 
adequate executive or supervisory organization, without ad- 
vance planning of projects, without any real system of 
purchasing and allocating supplies, selecting and assigning 
labor, without any of the other things essential to running 
a great construction business responsible for supervising a 
large number of separate projects. Too much attention was 
given to publicity; too little to internal business organiza- 
tion. 

WPA today is far from perfect in policy and management 
but it has made great progress since 1935-36. It is begin- 
ning to know how to do its job; it is improving at many 
points. The blunders of the earlier period and the imperfec- 
tions of the present do not mean that a national work relief 
program cannot be effective. But to be effective it must be 
understood for what it is, neither relief nor “straight” work 
but a useful social and economic device in its own right. It 
can be just that, but it will not be as long as it is made a 
whipping boy by recalcitrant politicians. 
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In the Sun of Civil Service 


By KATHRYN CLOSE 


NE of the paradoxes of the not-so-late great de- 
() pression was that at the same time it released an 

undamable flood of unemployment, it ushered in a 
whole new area of employment destined to engage thou- 
sands of promising young persons and eventually to furnish 
them a vocational foothold in life. 

Timid and shaky was the vocation of public relief work 
when it hopped out of the box left wide open by that mod- 
ern Pandora, depression. Its parentage was confused, with 
a strong strain of social work blood, and its birth was more 
or less without benefit of clergy. However it proved to be 
sound of wind and limb and soon began to walk and talk 
and demand a legitimate place in the sun. 

Little by little and not without some crabwise progress 
the vocation is finding its place in the sun of civil service. 
Where that sun already shone, as in Chicago, the transi- 
tion from “emergency” jobs to “tenure’’ was relatively 
simple. But in New York, where the whole matter was 
complicated by old laws, old prejudices, old practices, the 
change has been slow and difficult. Only recently have the 
workers in the home relief division of the Department of 
Welfare come finally under the standard of civil service 
with their functions legitimatized by law. 

There are at present in the New York department 3593 
social investigators all but 607 of whom have civil service 
status. These 607 positions will be filled from a new list 
as soon as a new examination, for which by the way there 
are some 20,000 applications, makes it available. About 
two thirds of the present incumbents have been engaged in 
relief work in the city for five years, many longer. What 
training they have had has been sporadic and experimental. 
Most of their skills and techniques have been acquired on 
the job by expensive but not invaluable trial and error. 

Whatever the content of his job, this new species of 
the genus social worker does not have the title “social 
worker,” or “case worker.” Technically he is a “social 
investigator,” not expected to do psychiatric social work, 
group work, child placing or any one of the dozen special- 
ties of social work. His job is to establish the eligibility for 
relief of each individual family and to be aware and make 
use of the community resources for treating the social 
problems which arise out of the family’s situation. But by 
whatever name you call him he is bound to influence in 
greater or less degree the lives of these families. 

In New York the investigators attached to the division 
of home relief of the Department of Welfare have one 
common denominator in education, With few exceptions 
they are college graduates. There, however, the likeness 
ends, if the educational background does not. Training for 
_the law, teaching, journalism, the ministry, engineering and 
even medicine is a part of the background of a number of 
these workers, victims of the depression as well as its op- 
portunists. Graduated in the worst years of the business 
slump or forced out of schools because of lack of funds, 
they found the traditional callings overcrowded and un- 
welcoming. They turned eagerly to the only substitute they 
could find. 

If these young college people rushed blindly into work 
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for which they had no training and no tested aptitude, they 
at least were not alone in their ignorance. Vast unemploy- 
ment and the sudden large scale public relief program 
shook the foundations under old concepts of administering 
relief, from both the social case work and the taxpayer’s 
angles. There was little philosophy and no great volume of 
experience on which the new investigators could draw, no 
sound traditions on which to lean, few books to read. The 
first thing which came clear to them about their jobs was 
that no one knew much more about them than they did. 

The kaleidoscopic nature of the relief organization, con- 
stantly causing upheavals in instructions and procedures, 
was hardly conducive to perspective. Those present in- 
vestigators who have been administering relief since the 
opening of the Home Relief Bureau in 1932, have worked 
under or in connection with eight separate set-ups, federal, 
state and local. In one year the Emergency Relief Bureau 
alone had three successive directors, each with his own re- 
lief philosophy. One day the “social work approach” and 
the importance of knowing “what we are doing to this 
family” was stressed ; the next, “dynamic passivity” was cast 
aside for “eligibility.” 


O one, the investigator probably least of all, had any 
conception that a new calling slowly was taking form 
in the midst of the confusion. It was an emergency job 
both from the city’s standpoint and from the investigator’s. 
The latter was probably aware that he was being pulled 
in two directions at once: by the social work profession, 
anxious to get this mammoth off on the right foot, and by 
the business faction shocked and a little frightened by wheat 
it all represented in cold, hard cash. He was probably un- 
aware that these two strings had the ultimate effect of 
keeping him in the middle of the road where he could con- 
centrate on establishing eligibility and rendering ‘“‘such ser- 
vices as may promote the independence of the clients.” This 
latter phase of his job he learned from a growing fa= 
miliarity with the general character and traditions of the 
people and the resources in the neighborhood. 
This does not mean that New York City’s relief admins 


istration neglected to provide direction and supervision. . 


From the first, the Emergency Relief Bureau, set up “in 
1934 in succession to the Home Relief Bureau, drew on 
the staffs of the best social agencies for its supervisors and 
its administrators. But the bureau was understaffed and 
the investigators were bogged down in clerical duties. 
Reality had theory up against a wall. 

Systematic attempts at in-service training were set up in 
two experimental districts, but these lasted little over a 
year and were dropped under financial pressure. However, 
experienced supervisors and administrators also can learn 
on the job, and as everybody became more used to the 
words “emergency” and “urgent,” social concepts began to. 
shoot off from the whirling circle of contacts—from super- 
visor to investigator to family and back again. wn He 

So by 1936, when the first civil service examination was 
being prepared for the positions of social investigator, as- 
surance had developed not only in ability to hold the job 
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but in ability to handle it. The duties that could and should 
be expected of the investigator had become clear enough 
for the Municipal Civil Service Commission to gather them 
together in a definition: 


Under supervision—and in such a way as to strengthen the 
integrity, self-respect, initiative, self-confidence, cooperative- 
ness and responsibility of applicants—to make home investiga- 
tions of applicants for public assistance and to question other 
sources of information such as former employer, banks, in- 
surance companies and social agencies in order to establish 
the eligibility or ineligibility of these applicants for public as- 
sistance under city and state laws; make reports as to grant- 
ing such public assistance to eligible applicants and discon- 
tinuing assistance when recipients are found to be no longer 
eligible; recommend granting such supplementary services as 
the household management, employment, insurance adjust- 
ments, etc.; detect problems which fall outside the employing 
department’s scope of work and to endeavor to make appro- 
priate community resources available; record essential data 
in case records in concise, intelligible English; write clear, 
legible longhand; perform the routine and clerical part of the 
work efficiently; perform such other related work as may be 
required. 


On December 30, 1936, 10,000 persons gathered in high- 
schools throughout the city to take a three-hour competi- 
tive examination for approximately 4000 jobs. Eleven 
months later the eligible list for social investigator was 
promulgated. It included two thirds of the Emergency Re- 
lief Bureau incumbents. When 800 appointments were 
refused the list was exhausted, so that today it is necessary 
to carry on the payroll as provisional appointees 607 of 
those who failed to qualify. On January 1, 1938, the 
“emergency” went out of relief in New York when the 
ERB became the division of home relief of the Department 
of Welfare, long a civil service stronghold. The consolida- 
tion proved to be a perfect example of tail wagging dog, 
since the old department employed only 716 persons in 
some social work capacity and the new division employed 
over 3500 investigators alone. 


N° story of the rise of the relief worker is complete 

without mention of the union, once connected with the 
American Federation of Government Employes, AF of L, 
now with the State, County and Municipal Workers of 


America, CIO. At present the two locals in the Depart-_ 


ment of Welfare lay claim to a 90 percent membership— 
excluding the 3000 clerical workers who are being dropped 
from the department because of failure to pass, or ineligi- 
bility for the civil service examinations. Local No. 1 is 
.open to investigators and all clerical workers; Local No. 
75, to all grades of supervisors. 

It is safe to say that the union, which itself went through 
many developing phases, was one of the main driving forces 
behind the development of the once unstable employe of a 
mistrusted, temporary organization into a permanent staff 
member of a recognized department carrying out an im- 
portant function of municipal government. For three years 
the district council of the SCMWA plugged for civil ser- 
vice and for the blanketing in of all ERB employes. Civil 
service they won, not being alone in the recognition of its 
advisability. Though they did not win their plea for civil 
service status for all incumbents without examination they 
did gain credit weights for experience—70 percent toward 
the first investigators’ examination, 50 percent toward the 

supervisors’ examinations, It was the union which drafted 
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the Hendel Act which regulated the procedures of the 
Municipal Civil Service Commission in promulgating the 
lists. This act in addition to setting up special experience 
credits for ERB employes, provided that only those ex- 
aminations given after its passage could be used for Home 
Relief Division appointments. Its effectiveness since has 
been nullified by the courts, but as it was not challenged 
until after the investigators received their appointments it 
was effective long enough to hold them above the deluge 
of outside competition. 


ECURITY of the relief investigator was but one phase 
J of the dignity to be found in civil service. Along 
with that security came opportunity for advancement, for- 
merly as elusive as personality, now anchored firmly to 
examinations, rules and lists. First chance at this more de- 
pendable opportunity appeared in the spring of 1938 with 
the examination for 473 jobs as assistant supervisor. It was 
seized upon by nearly 1000 investigators in addition to 
practically all of the acting assistant supervisors. Of the 
investigators 150 made the list sufficiently near the top to 
receive permanent appointments. Outsiders rated another 
150 of the appointments. Incumbents rated less than half 
of the total. Many of the assistant supervisors also had 
taken the investigator’s examination and so could be de- 
moted when they failed their own. Those who had not, 
were perforce let out of the department. 

After assistant supervisor the next step up the person- 
nel ladder in the Department of Welfare is the position of 
case supervisor—or supervisor, grade 3. Herein lay the first 
weak rung encountered by the old ERB case work staff. 
Those who fell—through no fault of their own—were 
thirty-five case supervisors who were among the social 
workers “borrowed” from private agencies back in the 
days when the ERB was trying to bring order out of chaos 
and set up standards for its work. Some of these “bor- 
rowed” workers had not returned to the private agencies, 
preferring apparently to cast their lot with the public. In 
any case they took—and passed—the civil service exam- 
ination for grade 3 supervisor, whose duties are to super- 
vise the work of 150 investigators and to perform certain 
administrative tasks. But the rung was cut by a fine tech- 
nical-thread and they were hurtled off into space. The 
thread appeared in the form of an old promotional list 
which had been promulgated from the results of an ex- 
amination given to employes of the welfare department's 
old line divisions—old age assistance, the blind, veterans, 
dependent children (foster home placement). At the time 
this examination was given it was intended to apply only 
to promotions within these categories, as they then were 
set up in the Department of Welfare. After the consolida- 
tion with the ERB the persons on this old list saw the 
chance for immediate appointments to better positions and 
went to court with the plea that the duties of assistant 
chief investigator, for which they were waiting, and super- 
visor, grade 3, were essentially the same. In a decision re- 
versing a ruling of a lower court, the appellate division 
of the state supreme court held that the positions were 
essentially the same and should be filled from the lists of 
the old promotional examination that the relief supervisors 
of course had never had the chance to take. This opinion 
had a precedent in a court decision in favor of old division 
promotional clerks suing for the jobs of home relief grade 
3 clerks. The latter, with years of experience in the ERB, 
could not even take an examination and now are being let 
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out of the department. These were the court actions that 
wiped out the effectiveness of the Hendel Act. 

But if civil service turned out to be the Waterloo of 
those supervisors who helped the city’s relief administra- 
tion attain maturity, in future it probably will act as safe- 
guard both to the employe and to the Welfare Department. 
With lengthening experience in his own job, the employe, 
under the plan now in operation, becomes eligible for ex- 
amination to the next highest position and in time might 
climb from being a $1500 a year investigator (maximum, 
$1799.99) to a $3000 or $4140 senior supervisor—grade 
4, usually a district administrator. 

However, the union, although it initiated the fight for 
civil service and has been closely connected with each phase 
of the transition, does not view civil service as an un- 
shakable basis of security for the public welfare worker. 
Security to the SCMWA means, in the main, economic 
security for the individual worker. Civil service only sup- 
plies a degree of such security through the implication of 
permanency. Much of this permanency, in the union’s point 
of view, is false since it is dependent on the city budget. 
Therefore, the SCMWA sees before itself an important 
and perpetual function in campaigning for budget ade- 
quacy. However, preoccupation with economic standards 
and working conditions does not wholly eliminate profes- 
sional standards. The latter, union heads maintain, are 
secondary only because they naturally follow the former. 

On the other hand, from the Department of Welfare’s 
point of view, there is the danger that the effects of civil 
service might settle into stagnation. The department al- 


ready has taken steps to prevent this by spreading through 
its divisions a broad, though perhaps thin, in-service train- 
ing program open to all its employes. The program con- 
sists of a voluntary course for all civil service appointees— 
guards, clerks, investigators, supervisors—and gives them 
the chance to become familiar with the workings of every 
division. A more specific course is available to the assistant 
supervisors, designed to help them, through weekly two- 
hour discussions, to develop the confidence and judgment 
necessary for supervising eight to fifteen investigators and 
for making “decisions regarding the issuance of relief and 
the giving of other services.” The discussion groups are led 
by grade 3 and grade 4 supervisors, trained social workers 


with the best school of social work education, who have 


been through the public welfare mill. 

Under the present civil service arrangement future su- 
pervisors and administrators probably will be drawn from 
the ranks through promotional examinations. If this dis- 
criminates against the “professional” social worker it takes 
especial cognizance of the “professional” public welfare 
worker: the college graduate (or less educated person with 
additional social agency experience) who has served his 
internship as investigator and assistant supervisor and has 
received training through courses offered within the de- 
partment. Such a person may not be a social worker by 
technical professional definition, but through experiente 
and study he has become a specialist in public welfare ad- 
ministration. Should anyone question the word ‘“‘study” he 
might try going cold to an examination prepared by New 
York’s Municipal Civil Service Commission. 


Social Work Education and Practice 


By MARION HATHWAY 


Executive Secretary, American Association of Schools of Social Work 


need to scrutinize practice in relation to new and 

changing demands in the field. Expansion in the pub- 
lic social services has created a shortage of trained social 
workers or those with preparation broad enough to be adap- 
table to new situations and has brought into the field many 
workers trained on the job to meet the requirements of par- 
ticular agencies. At the same time the area of the profes- 
sion has been enlarged by new responsibilities and activities. 

Schools of social work have been affected profoundly by 
these developments. They have had to confront demands 
which no professional school was prepared to meet, and 
have been forced to reconsider the field for which they 
should be preparing students. Civil service and merit sys- 
tems have raised the question of the relation of recruiting 
and promotion methods to the objectives of professional 
education, while the threat of new educational efforts, 
some with an unrealistic emphasis upon specific tools, has 
provided a further impetus to reexamination by the pro- 
fessional schools of what they are teaching and why. 

The increasing interest on the part of practitioners in 
the study of professional content and on the part of educa- 
tors in the objectives of professional education converge at 
a most appropriate time. Practitioners and educators are 
members of the same profession. Broadly speaking its pri- 
mary reason for existence is the development of service to 
individuals. This calls for personnel equipped to serve the 


[= profession of social work is challenged by the 
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individual in present day society. Of mutual concern ‘to 
practitioners and educators is that phase of professional 
activity which Flexner described as the development and 
transmission of a communicable technique through educa- 
tional channels. I will discuss a few of the new questions. 
Unver Wuart Auspices SHOULD PRroGRAMS OF PROFES- 
SIONAL EpucaTIoN BE EstasLisHEeD? The first schools of 


social work had no connection with other educational insti- 


tutions. But the trend toward university affiliation soon _ 


appeared. Today all but two of the accredited schools ‘in 
this country are integral parts of colleges or universities, - 
The reasons for the continued independence of the New 
York School of Social Work apply only to that situation, 
and are not tenable arguments for such status elsewhere. 

While today a new school is not encouraged unless it 
can be affiliated with an educational institution of accredited 
standing and resources, a mere connection with such an in- 
stitution is not considered sufficient. The accepted graduate 
level for education in the field and the dependence of the 
curriculum upon the resources of the medical and law 
schools and supporting social science departments, justify. 
the encouragement of efforts at education for social work. 


only by universities and colleges able to provide this frame- © 


work at the graduate level. For some time, liberal arts 
colleges offering no other graduate work and with limited 
enrollment have not been encouraged to offer professional 
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education for social work. While some of the accredited 
schools are within this group and further exceptions may 
be made, the policy seems sound. 

The increasing interest on the part of state institutions 
in entering the field raises another question: Is a profes- 
sional school of social work more surely established by an 
endowed. institution than by a tax-supported institution? 
The history of professional education in this country tes- 
tifies to the leadership of the endowed institutions. The 
membership list of the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work indicates that the accredited schools are still 
largely to be found in endowed institutions, with only 
nine out of the thirty-five. member schools now in tax- 
supported institutions. To some people any deviation from 
this situation constitutes a threat to standards. 

Looking back to 1911 and 1912, when the first exten- 
sion of public ‘assistance to special groups was proposed, 
we find eminent leaders in the field of social work and 
much rank-and-file opinion opposed to mothers’ pensions 
on the ground that public administration would mean low 
standards, demoralization, and waste. Today aid to de- 
pendent children is accepted as the sine qua non of a child 
welfare program. The present picture of professional edu- 
cation is somewhat analagous to the early resistance to 
mothers’ pensions. Is there any justification for the fear 
that the extension of professional education under public 
auspices would mean a lowering of standards and a rejec- 
tion of basic professional content? 

The current movement among certain land grant and 
state institutions toward the establishment of schools of 
social work is well known. Several factors explain this 
development. The state institutions are charged with re- 
sponsibility of serving the educational needs of the states, 
including professional education. Outstanding in law and 
medicine, for example, are the universities of Michigan, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin. Expansion in the public social 
services and the need for trained personnel amply justify 
the extension of public professional education to the field 
of social work. 

Some of the leaders in these tax-supported institutions, 
on examining the accredited schools, found many estab- 
lished in endowed institutions in large eastern centers, 
serving primarily an urban population and preparing pri- 
marily for the field of private social work. They noted, 
too, the narrow curricula in some of the accredited schools, 
their undistinguished faculties, and their field teaching 
resources limited primarily to urban areas. Here appeared 
an opportunity for the state institutions to lead the way 
to the development of broader curricula, the orientation to 
public social work and localization of education so that 
areas which are in need of trained personnel can be served. 

Brief inquiry during the past few months leads to the 
conclusion that additional schools of social work are needed, 
especially in some areas not now served, even though exist- 


‘ing facilities in other areas are expanded. Residence re-' 


_ quirements, which are creeping into personnel specifica- 
_ tions in many of the states, tend to localize both personnel 
and professional education. 

Originally the location of schools of social work in large 
urban centers was a logical parallel development of the 
trends in practice. As practice has extended to the rural 
field, a few schools have tried to develop field practice 

_ centers in rural communities and to relate the curriculum 
to rural social economics. Here another question arises: 
Can the content of social work education be applied in sev- 
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eral situations, or, is there a rural social work and an urban 
social work? If the profession adheres to the assumption 
that the content is applicable interchangeably, then profes- 
sional curricula must be made to justify the assumption. 

Professional competence has a close relationship to social 
perspective. Just as the schools have found a place for the 
examination of culture conflicts in foreign born groups and 
their relation to social case work and social group work, 
they must find room for greater emphasis upon the social 
and economic environments of social work. By this means, 
the schools will serve the real needs of the social work pro- 
fession as it is practiced today. Medical schools do not 
train rural physicians for rural practice but educate physi- 
cians equipped to practice medicine in any type of commu- 
nity. Similarly, schools of social work must offer students 
a training broad enough to permit adaptation both to rural 
and urban situations. 

As educators view the expansion of the public social ser- 
vices, they see principally the new occupational outlets for 
young people. The complexity of the field of social work 
itself is not widely understood. Few educators have been 
aware of the specialized nature of the social work curricu- 
lum or of its dependence upon resources for field practice. 
Thus some of the recent efforts toward professional train- 
ing have been little more than a grouping of social science 
courses, and the addition of a teacher of case work who 
must struggle as he can with the local level of practice. 
A comparable educational project would be to establish a 
medical school where there were not opportunities for clin- 
ical teaching and internship, except those to be found in a 
small fourth-rate hospital. In launching a program for pro- 
fessional training for sound work, the extent to which an 
adequate faculty, administrative responsibility and field 
practice can be assured must be the basic consideration. 


Wuart Is THE ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONSHIP OF THE 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL TO THE EpucaATIONAL INsTITU- 
TION OF WHICH IT Is a Part? Educational institutions 
finally have recognized the distinction between a profes- 
sional curriculum in social work and an academic curricu- 
lum in sociology. | 

The social sciences contribute the basic subject matter 
upon which professional curricula may be developed. But 
the essence of professional education lies in the mastery 
of method and not in the accumulation of theory—a spe- 
cialized training rather than continued general education 
at the graduate level. The clarification of this difference 
has led to some sharp disagreements between social work- 
ers and sociologists who, more than other social scientists, 
have given leadership to social work education. A num- 
ber of factors enter into this difficulty. The profession has 
not gone far as -yet in defining function, prescribing the 
content of education, or establishing exact terminology. The 
sociologist is likewise groping toward a definition of his 
field, and his terminology, too, is still inexact. For exam- 
ple, courses in community organization are taught in sociol- 
ogy departments and also in schools of social work; some 
of the accredited schools of social work still include a course 
in elementary sociology in the professional curriculum. Oc- 
cupational changes in other fields also have complicated the 
situation. The mission field, for example, is contracting, 
and a school’ of religion therefore modifies its curriculum 
hoping to prepare for the profession of social work students 
who formerly entered the field of religious leadership. Sim- 
ilarly social scientists, aware of the narrowing opportunity 
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in teaching, wish to maintain a -hybrid curriculum which 
will prepare students for both fields. 

The social work profession has not always justified to- 
day’s widespread recognition by educators of the profes- 
sional nature of the curriculum and of the professional 
leadership needed in schools of social work. There is need 
to stimulate research in practice, to produce a more ade- 
quate literature, to develop leadership in administration. 


Wuat SHOULD BE THE CONTENT OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
CurRICULUM? The schools are asking: ‘For what fields 
are we to prepare? What is within the scope of our respon- 
sibility?” In some areas practice provides a definition of 
the field, but in others a detailed examination of current 
practice will only add to confusion. An authority on labor 
relations said recently that a job analysis of unemployment 
compensation administration this year would be useless 
next year, and that an educational program built upon a 
scrutiny of practice in the field would be doomed to dis- 
aster. While there is more experience to support a job 
analysis of public assistance, an acceptance of existing prac- 
tice as a satisfactory guide would be disheartening. Re- 
cently it was suggested that the function of professional 
practice is to answer the “what,” and the function of the 
professional schools is to answer the “how”; that practice 
contributes the content of professional skill; the schools, the 
method of transmitting this content. 

But the “what” and “how” division between professional 
practice and professional education disregards a basic unity 
in social work. All members of the profession are interested 
in raising the level of practice. Teachers in schools of social 
work need frequent reorientation to the problem of the 
field. Practitioners need skill in utilizing school resources. 
In relating professional practice to professional education, 
there must be an interplay between school and field. 


Wuat Is THE RELATION OF PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
to GENERAL EDUCATION WHICH PREPARES FOR SOCIAL 
Livinc? The social worker plays a dual role in society. 
As a practitioner he has his own special field of competence ; 
as a citizen participating in the democratic process he is in- 
terested in a society which insures a good life. While the 
dual role of practitioner and citizen is common to other 
professions, for example medicine, with the social worker 
the dual role is more complicated. The social worker is 
interested primarily in the adjustment of the individual in 
society. The extent to which this dynamic adjustment lies 
within the physical, mental, and emotional life of the in- 
dividual and the extent to which it lies within the environ- 
ment is a matter of debate. However the social worker 
may view the relationship of the individual to his environ- 
ment, the practice of his own professional skill hinges on 
the operation of the economic system. As a practitioner, he 
sees limits which can be broken down only if in his role 
as a citizen he helps mould an economic and social system 
which makes possible his own practice. A professional per- 
son should reject an attitude described as “so precise that 
it comes to regard its own field as an end in itself, no long- 
er distinguishing between professional ideals and human 
ideals.” A professional person should have a capacity for 
social comprehension; a lasting faith in the democratic 
process; ability to handle prejudice; respect for human 
liberties. 

For both practitioner and educator, the implications of 


social action are great. Questions of professional com- 
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petence call for clarification. Preparation for the exercise 
of discretion and judgment is tedious and difficult. Some- 
thing can be done by the professional schools in orienting 
general education, which prepares for living, to the profes- 
sional curriculum which prepares for practice. 

But the relationship of professional education to general 
education is hazy. Education for social work has taken too 
lightly the importance of certain disciplines as the subject 
matter upon which the professional curriculum is based. 
The remedy for the situation is not to be sought in fol- 
lowing the trail of the older professions, but in evaluating 
their trail blazing. Both the American Association of So- 
cial Workers and the AASSW have subscribed to the social 
sciences as basic preparation for work in the professional 
schools, Realism in teaching the social sciences and the in- 
tegration of these disciplines with each other are fully as 
important as the establishment of the courses. The profes- 
sional schools interested primarily in curriculum building 
will relate undergraduate study to preparation for ad- 
vanced study. The practitioner will see the problem in 
relation to social living and at this point has an important 
function to perform. 


Wuat Is THE CHALLENGE OF PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
TO THE PRACTITIONER? How to guide these educational 
efforts so that the field may be served more adequately is 
a matter of great concern both to practitioners and educa- 
tors. In one state the combined efforts of the state con- 
ference of social work and the AASW chapter have checked 
the eagerness of two liberal arts colleges to prepare their 
graduates for the field, and have awakened the interest 
of the state university, with its wealth of resources, to 
develop an adequate program serving both men and womén 
in the state. In another area, however, competitive efforts 
on the part of two educational institutions have found the 
members of the profession “taking sides.” ; 

The professional function permits practitioners to unite 
in common objectives quite apart from agency connections 
or loyalties. It is the exercise of this function which ‘the 
field of professional education covets from the field of 
practice. I know of no substitute for the influence of an 
informed professional group upon the direction of programs 
for professional education. Now and then an institution 
testily rejects the right of any group to question its activi 
ties. This overlooks the fact that members of the profes- 
sion are responsible for the standards of practice in the 
field; whatever affects practice constructively or destruc- 
tively is their concern. iS 

However well equipped with a sound professional edu- 
cation, however secure in an agency of standards, social 
workers need to participate as members of an organiged 
group in the building and maintaining of a professional 
equipment which embodies and conserves ideals of profes- 
sional performance, not only in relation to the group they 
serve, but in relation to their own participation in com- 
munity life. Whether they apply this to problems of person- 


nel standards and personnel practice or to problems of — 


professional education, they do so as members of a group 
dedicated to the development and preservation of. human 
personality. It is only in this way that practice can tran- 
scend agency lines and approach the level which merits 
the title “professional.” 
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This article is based in part on a paper presented by Miss 


Hathway at a meeting of the Connecticut Chapter of the 


American Association of Social Workers. 
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_ Practical Cooperation Fills a Gap 


By HENRY T. SAMSON 
Manager, White Plains Office, New York State Employment Service 
and FLORELLE G. HAWLEY 
State Labor Chairman, League of Women Voters; Chairman, White Plains Office Survey Committee 


N experiment in cooperation between the public em- 
Arsene service and the League of Women Voters, 
having for its purpose the development of a more 
effective placement program for the community, is now in 
progress in the area served by the White Plains office of 
the New York State Employment Service. A volunteer 
committee of league members, working under the joint su- 
pervision of the employment office staff and the chairman of 
the league group, is making a thorough survey of employ- 
ment and employment opportunities in this area and mak- 
ing the information available to the employment office. 

The project is particularly significant because of the 
situation in which the employment office has found itself 
recently, The office was organized in December 1937, as 
part of the expansion of the State Employment Service re- 
quired by the administration of unemployment insurance. 
During the first year the staff was so deluged with insur- 
ance claims and so handicapped by new procedures that the 
regular placement work for which the office had been estab- 
lished had to suffer. Field visits to employers, promotional 
efforts to solicit job openings and to acquaint the public 
with the unusually well qualified applicants in the active 
file, all had to be sacrificed in spite of their importance to 
a new service which had no accumulated community good 
will to sustain it. During 1938, in addition to handling 
insurance claims, the staff managed to fill a fair portion of 
the jobs which came in—871 placements in all—and 
worked steadily to obtain the good will of registrants and 
employers, but the employment possibilities of this thriv- 
ing section of Westchester County were not tapped. 

The area served by the White Plains office includes the 
towns of Scarsdale, Hartsdale, White Plains, Valhalla, 
Pleasantville, Mt. Kisco, the Bedfords, Elmsford, Katonah, 
Chappaqua, and a number of smaller communities in the 
central and northern parts of Westchester County. White 
Plains, a residential city of 42,000 population and the coun- 
ty seat, is the largest employment center. In area, the dis- 
trict covers approximately 175 square miles of rolling coun- 
try, beautiful parkways, estates, clubs, recreation centers, 
homes, private institutions, and commercial establishments. 
There is practically no large industrial activity in the com- 
munity with the exception of some general construction 
work such as the Delaware aqueduct project where practi- 
cally all referrals are made through the building trades 
unions. Thousands of workers living in the area commute 
daily to the offices, shops and industries of New York City. 

Throughout 1938 the active file of the office averaged 
about 3000 registrants, of which a large percentage were 
in the clerical, sales, service and construction categories. 
Beyond some very general ideas, the staff did not know 
accurately what job opportunities existed in the district 
or how many Westchester employers hired workers from 
New York City agencies. The office felt the need of a sur- 
yey of employment and employment opportunities in the 
area, but with only two or three interviewers registering 


about a hundred new applicants for jobs each week and 
making from twenty to twenty-five placements a week, 
the possibilities of a worthwhile survey were not bright. 

Early in 1939, two members of thé Westchester League 
of Women Voters, acting on a suggestion of the National 
League, visited the White Plains office of the employment 
service to learn what they could about unemployment in- 
surance in their community. These women discussed what 
they had learned with a larger group which later spent an 
entire morning in the office observing its work in detail, 
particularly the registration and placement procedures. On 
that day about 700 registrants were in the office and the 
visitors saw unemployment in terms of living men and 
women. On the basis of this experience the league group 
prepared a skit which, presented before an audience of sev- 
eral hundred of the Westchester league, stimulated a wide 
and continuing interest on the part of the membership. 
Therefore, when the manager of the employment office 
asked if there would be any possibility of the league’s labor 
committee undertaking an employment survey which 
would maintain and give concrete form to this interest his 
suggestion was enthusiastically adopted and a committee 
of sixteen volunteers, interested in social and economic 
questions, was formed to work out the plan. 

The immediate objective of the project was to gather 
information, both for the league and for the employment 
office, concerning local employment opportunities. It was 
jointly planned and supervised by the manager of the 
White Plains office and the chairman of the league group, 
who acted as chairman of the local survey committee. 

The survey stressed manufacturing, sales and service in 
all of their various divisions. 


T was agreed that only those members of the group 

would be used as interviewers who had some qualifica- 
tions and experience for interviewing employers in a par- 
ticular field. Training meetings were arranged which 
covered the basic activities of the employment office, includ- 
ing unemployment insurance as well as the occupational 
problems of a given industry. Techniques in interviewing 
employers, recording data, and so on, were discussed. At 
all times it was made clear that the volunteer committee 
represented the League of Women Voters, a citizen group 
interested in the State Employment Service, and were not 
direct representatives of the service itself. 

The first group of employers was selected with an eye 
to the familiarity which committee members had with cer- 
tain occupations, and their firsthand associations with the 
employers and the training value of the contact. The sea- 
sonal importance of the occupations also was a factor. Since 
there are in this area fifteen country clubs with which the 
office had had only occasional contacts, it was agreed to 
start with them. Questions to be answered by the country 
club managers were prepared and a report form on which 
the interviewer could record results was agreed upon. One 
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member of the volunteer committee, in consultation with 
the service division employment interviewer, prepared and 
checked a list of the clubs, addresses and managers’ names. 
The report form for country clubs which was filled out 
by the interviewer asked for the following information: 
name of club, location, club activities, duration of season, 
number of employes at height of season, division of em- 
ployes into office and managerial, golf course and grounds, 
building maintenance, recreation and repair, kitchen and 
dining room, service (locker girl, doorman, and the like), 
names of persons hiring each group, number of caddies 
hired, how employes are hired, special qualifications desired 
in various departments, number and type of employes resid- 
ing at the club, approximate number of new openings each 
year. On the form was space for the interviewer’s com- 
ments on the employer’s attitude toward the service and 
for suggestions he may have made regarding the service. 
About six volunteers “covered” the fifteen country clubs 


in ten days. Their reports showed 401 employes, exclusive 
of some 700 caddies. 


LUB managers were invariably helpful and interested 
to learn about the service. Both the committee mem- 
bers and the staff, however, were surprised by the actual 
orders which came to the office from the clubs within thirty 
days after the volunteer workers’ visits. It is estimated that 
about twenty-five placements were made in the country 
clubs during April as a direct result of the league activity. 
However, the prime objective of the survey is to get facts 
on which future promotional efforts can be based. Immedi- 
ate orders are welcome, but they are not solicited directly 
by the volunteer worker. As a result of the club survey, 
the local office now has a complete picture of employment 
in the country clubs and has established a personal and co- 
operative contact with their management. 

Each field into which the staff and volunteers have moved 
has presented new and unique problems. Going into mer- 
chandising, the committee decided to tackle grocery stores 
first. The stores were divided into chains and independ- 
ents. Because of limited personnel, visits were made only 
to those stores with three or more employes, although a re- 
port form was filed on every store in the area. Already 
about a hundred stores have been visited and volunteers 
are still working in this field. Reports have been turned in 
on four of the five big grocery chains and the fifth is on the 
way. One member of the committee was received at the 
home of the owner of one of the larger chains. She ex- 
plained the service in such a way that the chain-owner has 
asked his district manager to use the facilities of the local 
office whenever possible. He also supplied all the facts for 
the report on his own chain. Another member personally 
brought in an order for five boys at. $18 a week from a 


national chain which had not previously had dealings with 


the New York State Employment Service. 

A third group of committee women is now working on 
retail clothing stores; a fourth has started on private es- 
tates, of which there are over one hundred in the area; a 
fifth is busy on private schools. Each field calls for a par- 
ticular line of questioning, a special report form and the 
individual training of the volunteers by the State Employ- 
ment Service interviewers. 

No local newspaper publicity accompanies the survey. 
Both the employment office and the volunteers prefer to 
work quietly until final results are obtained. It may be a 
year before the entire survey is completed. 
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From the point of view of the employment office, the 
project presents certain definite problems, accompanied by 
great rewards. It requires patience, time, and a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the volunteer’s limitations in time 
and regularity. Some women have responsibilities which 
take precedence over their community work. They require 
considerable training which is time-consuming for the 
professional staff. Without an experienced leader in their 
own group, their training and organization might well be 
dificult for the average understaffed employment office to 
undertake. Constant and frank clearance on all details of 
the project between the chairman and the office manager 
is necessary for smooth collaboration between the two 
groups. Supervision of such volunteer committees either by 
the chairman of the group or by the employment service 
interviewers presents unusual problems. In the first place, 
the organization of the group itself is loose. The chairman 
selects the member to conduct interviews in a selected field 
and watches her work as closely as possible during the first 
few visits. Frequently it seems desirable to change an in- 
terviewer from one field to another in order to afford her 
a more varied and satisfying experience. The chairman’s 
constant reminder to the volunteers is that they should 
enjoy what they are doing. If they are not happy in their 


_ effort, she wants to know it. Surprisingly few employers 


have refused to cooperate by giving information, and the 
volunteers seem to be getting out of their experience not 
only a mass of information but also an understanding of 
how industry and business manage their affairs. 

The volunteers have kept at their job faithfully and have 
turned in valuable employment data. Equipped with cars 
and leisure, they can cover the far reaches of the district 
in a way the professional staff never could. To the estates 
and country clubs of an area like Westchester they have a 
social entree and prestige which the average interviewer 
lacks. To stores and beauty parlors, they can speak with 
the persuasiveness of consumers, rather than as representd- 
tives of a tax-collecting state. They are filling an important 
gap in the field visiting and public relations program ‘of 
the State Employment Service. 

The feeling of the chairman of the group is that x 
volunteers, after their theoretical study, are facing the reali- 
ties of publi administration and private business in a con- 
crete and personal way. They are meeting both employer and 
employe and are coming to understand the objectives of 
both. They are becoming familiar with labor organizations 
and with the State Department of Labor, not deeply per- 


haps, but far less superficially than before the survey proj- © 


ect started. More important still, they have gained a sense 
of participation in euveramedeeeeied government. EB 
& 
T is, we think, almost impossible to gauge the value of 
this work in terms of educational publicity and public 
relations. The data collected and actual orders and place- 
ments tell only a part of the story. Even more important 
is the educational work done. In order to explain why the 
survey is being made, a great deal of basic information 
about the facilities and purposes of the service is given to 
the employers. Obviously, these women volunteers are 
neither able nor anxious to answer detailed inquiries, but 
they refer them back to the office and are thus a potent _ 
agency for education and interpretation. The project is 
demonstrating that two organizations differing widely in 
method and personnel can cooperate effectively to contribute 
to the solution of a common community problem. 
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5 <“ Y deduction is suicide, not murder,” said Kate, 
M our prairie Pinkerton, shaking a lean brown 
finger at me as we sat at a table in the soda 

parlor. 

“What murder, what suicide?” I answered abstractedly 
as I spooned the froth off my milk shake. I was not curious ; 
Kate was always sleuthing in the best style of the detective 
thrillers she was forever reading. 

“Tn that last article of yours in Survey Midmonthly didn’t 
you strew the corpses of social workers across the country, 
label them victims, and call for state protection?” 

“Corpses!” I objected, “I was trying to prevent murder, 
to help social workers, quaking in their professional boots, 
but still alive on the job.” 

“Well, you may have wrung tears from some readers, 
but there are a few hard-headed social workers who can 
examine the corpus delicti unemotionally. The probabili- 
ties, I insist, point to the presence of definite suicidal fac- 
tors in our insecurity. Mayhem or murder in a few in- 
stances perhaps, but in the majority of counties there is 
concrete evidence of self-destruction of social workers. Their 
ewn guilt stains the garment of their insecurity.” 

“Whoa, ranger!” I interrupted, “them’s shootin’ words.” 

“Yes,” continued Kate, ignoring my challenge, “the time 
has come for shootin’ talk. We need greater refinement in 
our thinking. We need to examine some of the labyrinths 
of fact which.are overlooked by people not trained in care- 
ful observation and deduction.” 

“Of course,” I interposed with Watson-like asperity, 

_“my deductions would be in the elementary class. But 
can you, or any other intellectual sleuth-hound distinguish 
the right scent from all the others that cross it?” 

' But Kate was not to be drawn into any argument. She 
gazed beyond me, her thoughts roaming the plains of her 
own thinking. Someone has said we are living on time bor- 
rowed from thinking, and I could see that Kate was about 
to pay up something on that debt. 

“Hard-headed we social workers have to be,” she pro- 
ceeded, “and as avid as the scientist for the truth. This has 
been difficult for us, however, because our profession has 
many religious and emotional connotations. Even our lead- 
ership has been idealized to a point where questioning a 
theory or practice is likely to put us in bad. Such entrench- 
ment makes the impersonal, unbiased approach almost im- 
possible. Also emotionally charged concepts have carried 
over to our contacts with supervisors, professional books 

_ and magazines and organizations, and even to instruction at 
our professional schools. 

“When we have been told by supervisors that case histo- 
ries should contain certain information we have proceeded 
unquestioningly to fill our records with such data, though 
we had to sit up nights to do it. Most of us lacked the 
- courage to challenge the instruction. But wasn’t it our obli- 
_ gation to tell the supervisor what use we were making of 
the material gathered, whether some parts of it were prov- 
ing more valuable than others, and how we thought the 
character of case histories might be changed in the light of 
our experience, to make them more serviceable in our work? 


THE COUNTY WORKER’S JOB ‘ 


Our Guilt-Edged Insecurity — 


| By JOSEPHINE STRODE 


“When instructed to make monthly home visits we ran up 
our county mileage to incredible figures, although in our 
guilty hearts we knew it was a waste of money since the 
situation in the rural home seldom changes in so short a 
time, and if it did we surely would hear of it promptly. 
We knew we could count every resource and be advised 
about family problems without adding in this fashion to the 
cost of administering relief. The possible therapeutic ef- 
fects of such visits were lost because of our lack of under- 
standing of the psychological value of the social contacts. 

“When professional books confused us with learned ab- 
stractions for which we had no reference in our experi- 
ence, have we had the courage to admit that we didn’t 
know what the authors were talking about? When our 
professional magazine went over our heads with terms 
strange to us, did we yield to feelings of intellectual limi- 
tations and keep still, or did we sit down and write a letter 
to the editor telling him where and why we could not fol- 
low him? Have we helped these editors with suggestions as 
to how we believed their publications might be of more 
practical service to us? 


se ND what of county workers who have had the op- 
portunity to study at schools of social work? Is their 
appreciation expressed in a professional way? A young 
worker in a far western county was asked what she thought 
of her recent six weeks’ course at an urban school. ‘Oh, I 
loved it,’ she said, ‘it was all so interesting, and I know it 
helped me a lot, although, of course, I haven’t used much 
of what I learned because it’s all so different from the work 
I have to do.’ If this worker is engaged in a lone battle with 
insecurity, has she not herself to blame? How can schools 
of social work, professional literature, professional organi- 
zations, or supervisors know and meet our needs unless we 
keep those needs clearly and continuously before them? 

““A worker may be functioning successfully on her job, 
secure in the full cooperation of her community and co- 
workers, but unless she takes the time to examine her per- 
formance, to analyze her successes‘and failures, as well as 
to plan to improve her practice, she is not making a profes- 
sional contribution. She may think that she is doing the 
best possible job for herself and her community, but unless 
she is contributing the fruits of her experience to the pro- 
fession for the guidance of other workers, she is limiting 
the value and scope of her performance. 

“What is needed in social work today are procedures 
tested in the experience of the practitioners on the job. 
Our’s is a social job; we deal with social beings in social 
situations; no two people are or can be alike, and no situ- 
ations are ever the same; there will always be adaptations, 
adjustments, and changes in method. We must have 
basic theory and fundamental principles but the important 
thing is how theory and recommended procedures work out 
in actual practice. 

“Tf we are to attain the scientific level professionally we 
should have respect for the experience and achievement of 
every member of our group. The gain of any one member 
should be welcomed as a gain for the group. Sociologists 
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tell us that we cannot get the whole power of the group 
unless every individual is given and is giving full value. 
“Of course, as county workers we have been very mod- 
est about our achievements. In the presence of more highly 
trained and more experienced workers we have felt the 
obligation to listen and learn. It isn’t easy for us to insist 
upon being heard. We hesitate to tell of some modest 
practice that has proved successful in minimizing work in 
an office, or one that gained community support, or another 
that helped a client win back his economic independence. 


But our silence is not commendable. It is in a way pro- 


fessional failure. 

“Professional leadership undoubtedly has the major ob- 
ligation to develop participation by encouraging contribu- 
tions from members, and potential members, of its group. 
There are techniques, however, in the art of securing such 
participation and not many social workers know them. 
Schools of social work should offer courses in the theory 
and practice of how to develop participation, and how to 
make it function creatively. Sending in a vote for presi- 
dent of an association on a one-man ticket is not partici- 
pation, nor is mere bodily attendance at a state conference 
where the program is filled with visiting speakers. Listening 
is a part of participation, but not all of it. And labelling 
a spot on the program ‘discussion’ does not insure discus- 
sion. Workers need to learn how to contribute, how to 
initiate, and how to cooperate in participation as well as to 
understand the creative value in democratic participation. 

“Supervisors themselves are concerned about their in- 
ability to get their workers thinking and cooperating. They 
feel their training has emphasized too much the content, or 
what they should give their workers, and not enough 
the method, or how they should give it. They wish to co- 
operate with us, to integrate our experience with their in- 
struction, but they fail to do so because of their ignorance 
—and ours—as to how to proceed. They, and we, have the 
joint obligation, surely, to develop technique for closer 
cooperation. 

“To our professional associations we give only indiffer- 
ent support. In a recent effort to improve the functioning 
of its organization and its service to its members, the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers sent out a questionnaire 
to its eighty-two chapters. Only twenty-four replied. If our 


profession is to prosper, each member has an obligation to 
participate in its professional activities. A professional asso- 
ciation is only what its members make it, and through our 
local chapters we can contribute our suggestions and criti- 
cisms for fuller cooperation and improved service. 


se F course, any professional association has the obli- 

gation to examine thoroughly its own procedures 
to discover whether they definitely encourage and offer max- 
imum opportunity for full membership participation and 
contribution. State conferences of social work, district asso- 
ciations, local chapters, institutes, yes, and professional 
journals, well might undertake carefully planned and sus- 
tained efforts to encourage and develop participation. The 
guilt is not all ours, but thé contribution of the fruits of 
our experience and thinking is essential to the best profes- 
sional development of social work practice—one of the 
soundest guarantees to security. 

“You will understand, however, that in reviewing all 
this evidence pointing to our own guilt in our insecure 
status, that I am not forgetting the emergency conditions 
under which we have functioned, nor the thoroughly cred- 
itable job we county workers have done in the face of in- 
credible difficulties. Our present insecurity, perhaps fortu- 
nately, is compelling us to study the situation, and to accept 
our professional obligation to evaluate what we are doing. 
If we are to save our program of progressive public wel- 
fare, root it in sound principles and insure the continuance 
of social workers on the social work job, we must experi- 
ment and create new procedures for improving social ser- 
vice, and must participate actively in the development of 
our profession. 

“Well,” concluded Kate, finishing her coke as she rose to 
go,.‘“disinterring a corpse which has been so decently buried 
under the cloak of professional conformity is not so pleas- 
ant, but I think I’ve proved my case. Suicidal factors are 
involved. There is a guilt edge to our professional inse- 
curity and it is high time we admitted and coped with i” 

a 

This is the ninth of a series of articles by Miss Strode 
on “the processes and problems of social work where the 
county is the unit of service and practice runs out over the 
back roads to the villages and remote farms.” 


Random Cosgitations 


Relative Inflammatory Unguent z 
Lavender-and-lace work It’s a common mistake 
Seems different from case work, By LOUIS TOWLEY And a. really bad break , 
But to the anointed To regard a statistic 
They’re both petit pointed. As antiphlogistic. : 

Participation 
; A round table can inspire . 
Contention A cacophonic choir; a 
Two sides to a doubt {t veritably affords 7k" 


Make a parsimonious bout. 
In case work’s bright lexicon 
Each question’s a hexagon. 
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A chance for vocal chords; 
Throw out a chewy crumb— 
Upspeak the very dumb. 
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Here in Washington . . .. By Glen Leet 


CHILDREN DON’T VOTE! 


“Ways and Means is doing wrong by dependent 


children.” The message flashed quickly from one to another of the little group of 
sentinels of social security on guard in Washington. “The vote is ‘off the record,’ 
you can’t publish it yet, but pass the word along.” The un- 


fortunate decision to reject the proposed amendments to 
the Social Security Act which would raise federal partici- 
pation in aid to dependent children from one third to one 
half, was reached at an executive session of the committee. 
Although the vote was secret, some things just naturally 
can’t be kept quiet. Before nightfall, your correspondent 
had heard of it from four different sources. Paul Revere’s 
“The British are coming!” aroused no more immediate 
‘mobilization than the words: “They are doing wrong by 
dependent children!” Modern minute men and women 
reached up over the fireplace, pulled down their trusty 
flintlocks, swung into immediate action. Air mail and tele- 
graph wires carried the alarm to all parts of the country 
and brought back quick and vigorous protest. 


GLEN LEET 


Within twenty-four hours a member of the committee had agreed to reopen the 
fight and others had promised to stand by him. They are armed with statements and 


supporting evidence from public welfare 
administrators from forty-six states, Ha- 
waii, Alaska and the District of Colum- 
bia, assembled in anticipation of such a 
crisis by the Washington News Letter 
on Social Legislation. Arrangements were 
made for presentation of the case in the 
Congressional Record, and a number of 
writers and columnists sat down to their 
typewriters to do their bit for a square 
deal for children. . 

The discussion of the Ways and Means 
Committee came as a shock and surprise. 
The injustice of the present provision of 
the Social Security Act, under which the 
federal government pays only one third 
of the cost for aid to dependent children 
while it assumes one half of the cost of 
aid to the aged and to the blind, was so 
apparent that there seemed little doubt 
that it would be corrected at this session. 
No serious opposition was expected, and 
it was generally assumed that the meas- 
ure would pass on its obvious merits. 
This, it appears, was a mistake. Things 
don’t happen that way in Washington. 
The Ways and Means Committee is re- 
sponsible for raising the taxes when new 
funds are needed. Its members are not 
inclined to favor legislation spending 
“the taxpayers’ money” unless there are 
definite and specific indications of a real 
demand for such expenditure. The nega- 
tive vote on the ADC measure is based 
partly upon the fact that the proposed 
program would require additional expen- 
ditures and partly because members of 
the committee have received few indica- 
tions of any widespread public demand 
for this measure. 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD is 
careful to make no attempt to mobilize 
congressional support. Unlike Cabinet 
officers, who are political officials, the 
members of the board are a non-partisan 
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administrative group. They have ad- 
ministered the act ably and have done a 
masterly job of formulating sound recom- 
mendations and presenting them to Con- 
gress. Here, Chairman Altmeyer feels, 
their responsibility ends; they should not 
assume leadership in any efforts to in- 
fluence the decision of Congress on these 
recommendations. This attitude although 
unquestionably sound in the long run, 
throws a great burden on groups of pri- 
vate citizens concerned with legislation 
affecting social security. 


A COOPERATIVE WORKING RELA- 
TIONSHIP among people interested in 
liberal social legislation has been devel- 
oped in Washington within the past two 
years, which in times of crisis has been 
fairly effective. The relationship is en- 
tirely informal and is based upon mutual 
confidence, respect, and similarity \of ob- 
jectives. The methods of these modern 
minute men are as diversified as those of 
the Revolutionary, patriots. Some of 
them are equipped with heavy artillery, 
and some carry only squirrel guns, which 
for certain types of operation are entire- 
ly appropriate. Some lobby directly, while 
others are equally effective by passing the 
facts along to people in the states who 
may be moved to action. On the present 
ADC situation, some of the workers are 
rallying the folk back home while others 
are talking quietly with members of 
Congress. They work not by mass pres- 
sure or by propaganda, but through a 
thoughtful, well informed presentation 
of the merits of the situation. As you 
read this, these modern minute men and 
other people interested in liberal social 
legislation may have lost the first skirm- 
ish, but the war will not be over. If the 
House Ways and Means Committee pre- 
sents its recommendations on the Social 


Security Act without doing right by aid 
to dependent children, the battle will 
continue on the floor of the House and 
in the Senate. 


REPORT REPRESENTS PROGRESS: 
The Ways and Means Report on social 
security legislation, despite serious short- 
comings, will represent a real step for- 
ward towards the attainment of social 
security. For example, it will recommend 
the extension of old age insurance to 
provide survivors’ benefits. More liberal 
early benefits and benefits for widows, 
orphans, aged wives and dependent par- 
ents are expected to increase benefit pay- 
ments by over a billion dollars in the 
next five years. This will change the pro- 
gram from a system of compulsory sav- 
ing for old age to a broad system of 
social insurance against insecurity. Cov- 
erage has been extended to maritime and 
certain bank employment, but domestic 
and farm workers, public employes, and 
employes of non-profit organizations re- 
main outside the scheme and are likely to 
remain so for some time. 

Old age assistance and aid to the blind 
are not materially amended. The ele- 
ment of “need” is reemphasized, and the 
bill prohibits the improper disclosure of 
information regarding applicants and re- 
cipients. The board’s recommendations 
on merit systems and equalization are dis- 
regarded in H.R.6497. The Senate is 
expected to reinsert them, but their final 
adoption is in the lap of the gods. 


IT IS HAPPENING HERE: Concentra- 
tion camps may be on the way, if some of 
the vicious anti-alien legislation passed 
overwhelmingly by the House is enacted 
by the Senate. Both the Dempsey and 
Hobbs bills are considered by many as 
entering wedges for the persecution of 
minorities along the European pattern. 
The Hobbs bill, passed in the House by 
a vote of 288 to 61, provides for the 
establishment of places of detention for 
aliens subject to deportation. The Demp- 
sey bill, which passed the House by 
unanimous consent, when practically no 
one was present, would make subject to 
deportation all aliens who advocate, or 
belong to an organization which advo- 
cates, any change in our government. A 
number of other bills would exclude 
aliens from relief, even though it meant 
that their children, who were citizens, 
were left to starve. While these may be 
killed by the Senate, which at the mo- 
ment seems more liberal than the House, 
and if passed would probably be vetoed, 
they reflect a growing trend towards to- 
talitarian methods which is not pleasant 
to contemplate. 
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Team Play for Refugees 


izing American activities for the victims of persecu- 
tion abroad. 

First, there was the steady marshalling of support at 
Washington behind the Wagner-Rogers bill which would 
open the way for a total of 20,000 emigré children this year 
and next—our largest scale project to date. The measure 
met with the anticipated efforts at obstruction. The element 
of surprise came in recruits from unlooked for quarters; 
Helen Hayes, for example, whose testimony in her first 
appearance on the witness stand of a congressional hearing, 
was stabbed with troubled human concern. 

Second, came the reorganization of the central body 
dealing with emigration from tyranny. The National Co- 
ordinating Committee for Aid to Refugees and Emigrants 
Coming from Germany has had a signal record of accom- 
plishment under Prof. Joseph P. Chamberlain, chairman, 
and Cecilia Razovsky, executive director. Its structure, 
however, was a natural evolution, and the work has out- 
grown its loosely hung cluster of almost autonomous activi- 
ties. Some time ago Harry Greenstein, director, Associated 
Jewish Charities of Baltimore, and president, American 
Association of Social Workers, was commissioned to make a 
functional analysis; and in line with his recommendations, 
the principle of coordination will begin at home. There will 
be eight clear-cut divisions with direct administrative re- 
sponsibility from top to bottom. Miss Razovsky will be 
in charge of the division of Immigration and International 
Service in which she has done some of her most creative 
work. The executive director will be William Haber, pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of Michigan, for- 
merly administrator, Michigan State Emergency Welfare 
Relief Commission. [See page 187. ] 

National Refugees Service, Inc., the name selected for 
’ the reorganized coordinating agency, will continue to main- 
tain close relations with the organizations dealing with spe- 
cialized groups—such as the American Committee for 
Christian Refugees, Catholic Committee for German Refu- 
gees, National Council of Jewish Women, Friends Service 
Committee, and so on. To carry this process of cooperation 
further Mr. Greenstein recommended the establishment of 
a refugee consultation council to consider the broad as- 
pects of the program. This council is now forming. 

The third development came to a head in mid-May 
when a “New York City Conference on the Emigré and 
the Community” was called by the Good Neighbor Com- 
mittee of which John Lovejoy Elliott of Hudson Guild and 
the Society for Ethical Culture is chairman. The commit- 
tee itself is less than a year old, a sort of round table on 
how to fit the refugee into American life. Its membership 
has included key people in the major religious groups in 
New York—Catholic, Protestant and Jewish—and in such 
secular agencies as the schools, the settlements, welfare and 
refugee organizations. 

These members have felt the sense of emergency charac- 
teristic of the chief port city of the New World as to the 
reception and distribution of men, women and children who 
seek havens of refuge in the United States. But New 
York is not only a port—or even a World’s Fair; it is a 
great community and, just because it is that, must look to 


ZR HE past month has been marked by gains in organ- 
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wide cooperation in meeting any broad challenge to its life 
and spirit. So, over twelve months, the Good Neighbor 
Committee found mutual help in pooling information and 
experience. The members sensed that other New Yorkers, 
other agencies—public and private—had the same needs; 
and that this must be true elsewhere. 

Hence the recent citywide conference, participated in by 
300 individuals and representatives of organizations. There 
were inspirational addresses the opening night by Professor 
Chamberlain, Dr. Ernst Wilhelm Meyer, formerly of the 
German Embassy, Allen Eaton, who strung the gifts of 
immigrants on the thread of American history, and Prof. 
Eduard C. Lindeman, who plumbed the sources of social 
conflict and race prejudice. Clarence E. Pickett of the 
American Friends Service Committee set the gauge of the 
work ahead at five years. Adjustment to American life is 
not a matter of a day; nor is the composition of Europe’s 
troubles. There was lift at the closing. luncheon in the ad- 
dresses by James G. McDonald, chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Political Refugees, Cecilia 
Razovsky, Dr. George N. Shuster and Helen Hayes. But it 
was the four consecutive section meetings on preceding days 
that got closest to the ground—here the program of a met- 
ropolitan church; there that of a church in a small mid- 
west community; here the work of a. great profession in 
overcoming inhibitions and barriers to placement; there 
of another profession in devising short-cut English and 
speech classes for educated newcomers. 

And hence, in turn, came the recommendations of the 
conference for a permanent and expanding organization in 
New York which might stimulate kindred bodies through- 
out the country. The name subsequently chosen is Good 
Neighbor Committee on the Emigré and the Commuiity. 
Bart Andress is the director. ; 

The thought was not to impinge on the field of the new 
National Refugees Service, Inc., which centers on the first 
difficult tasks of economic and social adjustment. The em- 
phasis of the committee’s work will. be on community 
acceptance of refugees, not on their job placement. The 


conference may be said to have recognized that the least . 


developed stage in the work with refugees is the follow-up 
in the communities in which they make their way; that the 
hardest nut to crack is the lethargy and uninformed opin- 
ion in those communities; and that the weakest points on 
the whole front are the Christian sectors which have hot 
been sufficiently aroused to their stakes in the personae of 
persecution. 7 

The resolutions of the conference called for interchange 
of experience and methods; for functional groups and com- 
mittees in special fields; and for cooperation among religious, 
civic, educational, social and industrial organizations. They 
called for encouragement of the training of emigrés in 
“their obligations and rights as prospective American citi- 
zens,” for service as a clearing house of information; for 
standing out “against every tendency to fasten on us the 
bigotries that we deplore i in other lands.” 

In line with a provision for “constructive action with pe 
spect to legislation and administration,” the conference it-. 
self transmitted a message to Congress in behalf of the 
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Wagner-Rogers bill for emigré children —PAvuL KeELLocc. = 


The Common Welfare 


And Now, Buffalo 


HIS is the month of the National Conference of So- 
cial Work. From June 18 to 24 thousands of men and 
women will gather in Buffalo for what has become one of 
the largest professional gatherings in the country. They 
will represent in their persons every phase of the vast net- 
_work of social services, general and specialized, public and 
private, that stretches over the United States. But they are 
more than representatives of ‘‘divers good causes,”’ these so- 
cial workers. They are people in their own right, possessed 
_ of a great store of firsthand knowledge of the social prob- 
lems that complicate American life. In the association of 
the conference they find stimulation and incentive to make 
that knowledge effective on the broad front of social action. 
The conference program is varied enough to hold some- 
thing specific for everyone, whatever the field of his con- 
_cern or the area of his experience whether at the grass roots 
of social practice or in the laboratory of the social techni- 
cian. At the general sessions speakers of authority and dis- 
tinction will discuss matters that cut across all interests. 
One of these speakers, whose attendance at the conference 
only now has been assured, is Alice Masaryk recently 
forced out of Czechoslovakia by the German dictators. 
Miss Masaryk, once a resident of the University of Chicago 
Settlement, was president of the International Conference 
_ of Social Work which met at Frankfort-am-Main in 1932. 
For the twenty years “before Munich” she was president 
of the Czechoslovak Red Cross, working to build the foun- 
dations of national social welfare legislation and social hy- 
giene administration which but recently she saw destroyed. 
The Buffalo conference will be big and busy. The pro- 
gram holds every promise that it also will be vital and 
vigorous. 


Adult Education Report 


HE question of federal aid to education was raised at 

the recent annual meeting of the American Associa- 

tion of Adult Education at Niagara Falls, Ontario, in the 
annual report presented by Morse Cartwright, director, on 
behalf of the executive board. One section of the report 
condemned the principle of federal aid to education, and 
criticized, as “an invasion on a permanent basis of state and 
local rights to control adult education,” the Harrison- 
Fletcher bill, now pending in Congress, which calls for 
federal grants over a six-year period totaling about $900 
million, made to the states to be expended by state and lo- 
cal educational authorities for elementary and secondary 
education, adult education, libraries, and so on. Pointing 
out that “control inevitably follows the purse strings,” 
Mr. Cartwright sees danger of interference with freedom 
of educational enterprise only in federal aid, presupposing 
that local control or private financing insures education “as 
free as possible from undisclosed bias and ulterior motive.” 
report does not consider other aspects of the question 
hich would doubtless have been brought forward had 
t been subsequent discussions of the report from the 
oor. For example, it disregards the inequalities in tax re- 
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sources leading to the present inequalities in educational 
opportunities for both children and adults in the different 
states, and overlooks the danger to democracy inherent in 
this situation. 

Later, at the business session of the conference, attended 
by fewer than a third of the delegates, a resolution en- 
dorsing the principle of federal aid to education was de- 
feated by a single vote, after a discussion not of the issue 
itself, but of the propriety of so small a proportion of the 
membership attempting to speak for the organization. A 
motion was unanimously passed, however, directing the 
executive board to proceed at once to devise and to use some 
method for obtaining the opinion on public questions in 
the educational field of the members of the organization— 
teachers, administrators and agencies carrying on adult edu- 
cation projects throughout the country. 


Against Pigeon-Holing 


N Chicago last month occurred a demonstration of what 

can happen when organizations come out of the pigeon- 
holes of their special concerns. For three days some fifty . 
public welfare and public housing officials, brought together 
by the Public Administration Clearing House at the re- 
quest of the American Public Welfare Association and the 
National Association of Housing Officials, sat down for a 
frank discussion of their differences. Wary at first, each 
group soon found that it did not need to convert the other 
to much of anything. They were nearer together in their 
way of thinking than they had realized. In the face of com- 
mon problems calling for vigorous and united effort, any 
differences as to whose job is what lost their importance. 
Each group came to the meeting talking about “our” prob- 
lem. Both groups left talking about “the” problem. En- 
trusted to a joint committee of the APWA and the NAHO 
was the follow up on knotty aspects of it—for example, a 
study of the effects of relief rent payments on housing 
standards and on the economy of municipalities. 

Organizations concerned with the public welfare tend to 
specialize. That is natural and proper provided that spe- 
cialization does not preclude awareness of the broad issues 


that cut across the whole field. Such conferences as this one 


in Chicago, such active joint committees as the APWA 
has with the NAHO, the American Hospital Association 
and the American Public Health Association, are guaran- 
tees against pigeon-holing. 


For the Million 
OMETHING like a hundred thousand New York 


City children will go to camp this summer for a fort- 
night or so as guests of various private social agencies. But 
nearly a million boys and girls will not enjoy such out- 
ings. And that, says Joanna M. Lindlof, member of the 
Board of Education, is unfair discrimination. Summer 
camps are a necessity, she contends, and not a luxury, and 
should be operated by the Board of Education for all chil- 
dren. With characteristic energy Mrs. Lindlof proposes 
to make a demonstration. By means of a fund subscribed in 
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part by teachers, a hundred school children will spend a 
month this summer at one or another of the Life Camps. 
A complete history of each child will be made before and 
after the camp experience so that its effect on his health, 
school grades, social attitudes and behavior patterns may 
be studied. The result, Mrs. Lindlof anticipates, will sup- 
ply abundant ammunition for her campaign for a citywide 
program of school-operated summer camps. 


New York—Again a Housing Leader 


NCE again New York State made housing history 
when, in its final hours, the legislature passed the 
Desmond-Moffat bills to implement the housing and slum 
clearance amendment approved by the voters last Novem- 
ber. [See Survey Midmonthly, March 1939, page 61.] 
Thus New York becomes the first state in the union to 
pledge its credit and cash for housing purposes. The state 
can now lend to localities up to a total of $150 million for 
low cost housing projects; it may also enter in contracts 
for subsidies not exceeding $250,000 annually—not more 
than $50 million to be loaned nor more than $250,000 to 
be expended in subsidies during the coming fiscal year. Two 
thirds of both loans and subsidies are to be made available 
to New York City, the remainder going to the rest of the 
state. The amortization period is to be fifty years, and ten- 
ant selection to be under local housing authorities. Fur- 
thermore, localities may use their credit up to two percent 
of the assessed valuation of their property to finance addi- 
tional projects provided they service the necessary loans 
through certain specified new taxes. 

Senator Thomas C. Desmond stood out to the last 
against amendments which would have vitiated the bill, 
and thanks to the calling of an eleventh hour conference of 
leaders by Governor Herbert H. Lehman the measure as 
finally passed constitutes a soundly constructive basis for 
the state’s future housing program. In passing, a bow 
should be made to the metropolitan dailies for the editorial 
fight they put up during the critical legislative days of early 
May. This interest augurs favorably for a well informed 
public opinion when the time comes for another legislature 
to correct any weakness in this year’s statute. 


Richard Clarke Cabot 


N Dr. Cabot’s eyes, beauty in human relationships was 

at its best when experienced in the midst of natural 
loveliness—a rule that works two ways, enhancing both. 
His genius was most telling when he illuminated or initi- 
ated the interplay of either aptitudes or activities. Taken 
separately and together, work, play, love and worship dis- 
closed unsuspected qualities at his hands in a matchless 
book, “What Men Live By.” He himself made signal con- 
tributions to four great fields—medicine, religion, ethics, 
and social work. And again, it was along their borderlands 
that he made some of his most original discoveries. 

At the time of his death on May 8 at seventy, Dr. Cabot 
was engaged in a comparative case study of groups of chil- 
dren over a term of years, devised ingeniously to throw light 
on how far our modern techniques actually affect young 
lives. He was only thirteen years out of Harvard Medical 
School when he instituted medical social service at Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital in Boston. That was a revolu- 
tion in conceiving of patients as people, in throwing em- 
phasis from the hospital to the home and to aftercare, in 
bringing the social worker alongside physician and surgeon 
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in a system that was to spread throughout the world. Later 
he brought the same insurgency to bear on the training of 
ministers, advocating a clinical year to be spent in dealing 
with people in medical and social institutions before ventur- 
ing out into a parish. 

Dr. Cabot’s long service as professor of clinical medicine 
at Harvard Medical School was to be matched by equally 
distinguished service as professor of social ethics at Harvard 
University. At various points of the compass in his career 
were his authoritative works on the heart; his hospital ser- 
vice in war-torn France (from which he returned a lieu- 
tenant-colonel) ; his presidency of the National Conference 
of Social Work in 1931; the gold medal bestowed by the 
Institute of Social Sciences; his creative citizenship in Bos- 
ton and Cambridge; his gifts of time and money to Sim- 
mons College; his engagingness, openness, downrightness; 
his insight and his courage. 

More intimately, in the skein of Survey Associates he 
was a rare friend, a participant from the time of our found- 
ing, a generous contributor, a writer whose pages were a 
joy and a challenge—and the stoutest of defenders of edi- 
torial freedom. 


And So On... 


HILE the resolution of the 178 members of the 

American Medical Association’s House of Delegates 
condemning the Wagner health bill was to be expected, its 
unanimous character came as somewhat of a shock. Was 
the federal government’s indictment of the AMA the 
boomerang that drove into line those courageous “‘insur- 
gents” who formerly stood out for reform? Are they to join 
those who are already testifying before a Senate committee 
that the people of the United States should let well enough 
alone because “no emergency of sickness faces us?” ® @ 
The Senate now has joined the House in strangling the 
labeling and coloring provisions of the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetics Act of 1938 before their date of effectiveness. 
[See Survey Midmonthly, May 1939, page 143.] Thémew 
bill postpones the date to January 1, 1940, or longer. Coun- 
sel for the grocery and drug manufacturers confidently 
trusts that Senator Pepper’s amendment that the “longer” 
can apply only to July 1, 1940, will be deleted in confer- 
ence committee. ¢ Hadaseatl women’s Zionist organiza- 
tion in America, and the Aatanein Jewish Physician’s 
Committee have cooperated in building the first non-sectar-— 
ian medical center in Palestine, the Rothschild-Hadassah 
University Hospital recently opened on Mt. Scopous. It 
will serve persons of all races and creeds.@ ® The Boys’ 
Club in the World of Tomorrow was the theme of the 
thirty-third annual convention of Boys’ Clubs of América 
recently held in New York. There are now 333 club ginits 
afhliated with the organization. ® @ Police protection ‘costs 
average you and me $5.16 a year, says the yearbook of the 
International City Managers Association. If we live in a 
big city it costs us $7.37, if in a small one $3.11. The 
total bill for all of us comes close to $230 million annual-— 
ly © © Scranton, Pa., proposes to make motorists safety 
conscious by bean digigs for thirty days the cars of reckless 
drivers. First offenders would have a yellow ring painted — 
on the tails of their cars, second offenders a blue ring, third — 
offenders a red. ® @ As a substitute for its adult cose 
forums, recently discontinued as a measure of economy, the. 
New York City WPA proposes to offer free popular lec- 
tures on current events, but “without editorial comment, - 
expository aoe argumentative in nature.” ve 
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= tIheSocial Front — 


Among the States 


, 
MENNESOTA has joined the civil 
i= service “white list” with a law 
setting up a comprehensive, statewide 
merit system. Other states that have 
fallen in line this year are Alabama, New 
Mexico and Rhode Island. Under the 
‘Minnesota law present employes of five 
years’ standing will be “blanketed in” 
‘subject to a six months’ probationary pe- 
‘riod. Those of shorter service must pass 
qualifying examinations within the next 
‘two years. Military veterans of what- 
ever length of employment automatically 
get civil service status. The law will be 
administered by a state department of 
‘civil service with a board of three ap- 
‘pointed by the governor and a director 
appointed by the board after competitive 
examination. 
Not all the news from the civil service 
front is good news. Michigan’s law, won 
‘in 1937 after a hard fight, has been 
doomed by action of the legislature. 
Since the change last winter in the politi- 
cal complexion of the state administra- 
‘tion, Michigan’s welfare set-up has gone 
through a series of upheavals which have 
left only vestigial remains of the inte- 
grated program developed by the Wel- 
fare and Relief Study Commission. It 
now seems probable that the legislature 
will transfer to the State Hospital Com- 
‘mission the functions of the Michigan 
Child Guidance Institute, an agency of 
growing importance and authority, with, 
in transit, a drastic manhandling of its 
: budget. 
. 
-Advances-—The recent session of the 
Minnesota legislature ushered in a reor- 
ganization of the welfare set-up which 
"was welcomed by social workers. Though 
the public welfare section of the state 
reorganization act did not follow specifi- 


: 


cally all the recommendations of the 
State Conference of Social Work, auth- 
orities view it as a forward step. Through 
it the legislature abolished the old Board 
of Control and established a Department 
of Social Security, consisting of the divi- 
sion of employment and security, the divi- 
sion of institutions, the division of social 
welfare. The division directors form the 
Board of Social Security which will co- 
ordinate functions and budgets and ar- 
range for the common use of facilities. 
Chairman of the board is the director of 
social welfare; its secretary, the director 
of institutions. The director of social 
relfare is responsible for all non-institu- 
al welfare activities in the state in- 
uding relief and categorical assistance, 
vices for the mentally or physically 
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handicapped, and such child welfare ac- 
tivities as guardianship and licensing and 
supervision of private child-caring agen- 
cies. Also under his supervision is the 
State Board of Parole. The director of 
employment and social insurance will 
administer the state employment service 
and unemployment compensation. [he 
director of institutions will operate all 
state institutions. No appointments have 
been made, at this writing, to the three 
important posts. 


Cuts—Economy, which habitually en- 
ters through the public welfare door— 
often knocking it off its hinges—made no 
exception in its approach to the state of 
Georgia. Sixty-four welfare department 
employes and 16,000 needy persons re- 
cently were brushed aside in one fell 
swoop. The latter were public assistance 
recipients dropped from the rolls as of 
May 1. The case load reduction was ef- 
fected through financial quotas to the 
counties which were left to choose those 
to be dropped “as nearly as possible on 
a case work basis.” That this was accom- 


Gratifying if not surprising was 
news of the appointment of Walter 
W. Pettit as director of the New 
York School of Social Work to 
succeed the late Porter R. Lee. Mr. 
Pettit, Dr. Pettit if you like (his 
Ph.D. is from Columbia Univer- 
sity), has been on the faculty of the 
school for twenty-four years, ever 
since he came home from the 
World War, which he “spent” in 
Russia. Directing the school with 
its faculty of thirty-nine instruc- 
tors and 850 students will not be 
exactly a new responsibility for 
him since he acted in that capacity, 
at intervals, for two years before 
Mr. Lee’s death. 


plished ‘“‘not too badly” is attributed to 
the intelligence of the county boards. 
Welfare department employes who kept 
their jobs got 10 to 12% percent salary 
cuts. Two important officials “released” 
from the department were Frances Steele, 


- director of child welfare, and Gertrude 


Longden, supervisor of the social service 
staff. 

The staff and pay reductions are cal- 
culated to save the state and counties 
$190,243 a year. The action was based 
on the attorney general’s opinion that 
the governor has the power to slash per- 
sonnel and to effect other savings in a 
state department when funds are low. 
Alarmed by the threat to standards, the 
State Conference of Social Work is or- 
ganizing a pressure group to work for 
two main objectives to relieve the criti- 
cal public welfare situation. One is a 
statewide merit system and the other a 
complete revision of the tax system. 


New Laws—All the difficulties created 
by the Conant case [see Survey Mid- 
monthly, February 1939, page 48] have 
been swept aside by new legislation in 
the state of Washington allowing not 
only actual support from relatives to be 
counted as a resource in computing eligi- 
bility for categorical assistance but also 
ability of relatives to support. Other 
legislation created a fact-finding welfare 
survey commission of five members to be 
appointed by the governor, and a social 
security committee consisting of the gov- 
ernor, the director of the Department of 
Finance, Budget and Business and a goy- 
ernor-appointed member. The committee 
will be concerned with budget approval, 
allocation of funds and consideration of 
a merit system. The unemployment com- 
pensation and employment service divi- 
sions were separated by the legislature 
from the Department of Social Security 
and placed under a one-man compensa- 
tion and placement commission. Public 
assistance duties of the state and counties 
were clarified by designating the state 
as the supervising agency and the thirty- 
nine counties as administrative agencies. 


Deadlock—Public dependents are not 
the only persons affected in New Jersey 
by a legislative delay of five months in 
providing for relief financing. Remark- 
able patience has been shown by the gro- 
cers to whom the municipalities owe a 
total of $12 million on relief orders filled 
since last October. The local communi- 
ties have been unable to pay their bills 
because of the failure of the state to 
furnish its 75 percent of the relief costs. 


Of the $22,889,987 spent for relief in the 
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state in 1938, $9 million remained a defi- 
cit. Of this the state assumed responsibil- 
ity for $7,100,000. Though the legislature 
met in January, it was April before any 
portion of the debt was met. Finally $3 
million was diverted from the monies 
the State Highway Department owed to 
the State Sinking Fund, but at this writ- 
ing not a dollar had reached the grocers. 
The legislative stalemate has been caused 
by three unswerving points of view: that 
present state revenues are sufficient for 
relief purposes; that a bond issue should 
be floated; that new taxes are necessary. 
Any attempt made by advocates of either 
viewpoint to clear up the deficit or to 
provide relief funds for the present year 
has been defeated by a coalition of the 
champions of the other two viewpoints. 
On the basis of the 75 percentage for the 
state’s share—a percentage not fixed by 
the law—it is estimated that the state 
must find an additional $15 million for 
relief purposes this year. 


In Massachusetts—The reorganiza- 
‘tion of the Massachusetts State Depart- 
ment of Welfare is proceeding under 
full steam with August 1 as the date set 
for its completion. The state is being di- 
vided into six districts each with a staff 
of upwards of thirty to be selected by 
civil service examinations. These district 
staffs will supervise all public assistance 
services to which the state contributes 
funds including “unsettled cases” which 
constitute about 25 percent of the direct 
relief load throughout the state. The dis- 
trict set-up will not be on a categorical 
basis as it is now. Assistance at the local 
level in Massachusetts is administered by 
351 boards in as many “towns,” the 
Massachusetts equivalent of counties. 
Many of these boards have no paid per- 
sonnel, and in any case local personnel is 
not subject to state civil service control. 

In-service training will be an integral 
part of the new program with courses 
starting this summer for the state staff 
and with a director of training attached 
to the state office who will organize and 
promote courses for local staffs. 


Liberalized Law—Children, old peo- 
ple, and the blind benefited by action of 
the last meeting of West Virginia’s legis- 
lature. In amending the Public Welfare 
Law of 1936 the legislature raised the 
ADC limitation from $12 for the first 
child and $8 for each additional child to 
$18 and $12 respectively. Citizenship re- 
quirements for eligibility to old age as- 
sistance and aid to the blind were elimi- 
nated and residence requirements eased. 


In Print—‘“Relief and Welfare Organ- 
ization in California,’ by Victor Jones 
is Number 5 in the series of reviews pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration of the University of California 
at the request of the state legislature. 
(See page 188 for Number 4.) The study 
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compares all types of public welfare set- 
ups of other states in an effort to clarify 
the problem of what is best for California. 
Questions of integration, local autonomy, 
financial relationship between state and 
local units and agency structure are pre- 
sented through existing examples and 
references to other studies. The study is 
completely factual and presents no rec- 


ommendations. From the bureau, Berke- 


ley, Calif. 


Relief and WPA | 


ETURNS so far from the game of 

“truth,” sponsored by WPA, the 
U. S. Conference of Mayors, and nine 
other organizations to gather together 
an appraisal of the accomplishments of 
the federal relief program, have been fa- 
vorable to the federal agency. New York 
City’s committee of three named two 
accomplishments with the accompani- 
ment of unstinted praise: the prevention 
of personal and family disintegration and 
the tremendous improvement in public 
facilities and services. An upstate New 
York committee of five sent in a similar 
answer based on a study of local senti- 
ment throughout the area. Only two offi- 
cials questioned by the committee denied 
the value of the program either as main- 
taining the employability of the jobless 
or producing satisfactory physical results. 


The Rural Problem—Poor soil, low 
wages, meager education and depleted 
forests have combined with the depres- 
sion and drought in some parts of the 
country to present a relief situation un- 
precedented in the nation’s history. A 
detailed study of the problem in thirty- 
two states is presented in a monograph, 
“Changing Aspects in Rural Relief,” by 
A. R. Mangus, published by the WPA 
division of social research. The study, 
based on 383 sample counties and town- 
ships, shows that the rural relief prob- 
lem is greatest in those areas which have 
been most dependent on non-agricultural 
sources for income. Thus the mining 
areas of the Appalachian-Ozark sec- 
tions of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mis- 
souri have suffered along with the great 
cut-over areas of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, while the hay and dairy 
regions of the East and the Middle- 
western corn belt have suffered much 
less. Nearly 24 percent of all rural per- 
sons have received public aid sometime 
during the depression. The largest total 
load occurred in January 1935 when 16 
percent of the rural population: was on 
relief at once. The load never has been 
stable as harvests, drought, flood, tem- 
porary employment, the availability or 
lack of relief funds all cause a constant 
shifting on and off the rolls. 

An analysis of the characteristics of 
rural families comprises part of the 
monograph. More than one fifth of all 


the persons between the ages of ten and 
sixty-four in the cases studied had less 
than a fourth grade education. A fourth 
of the families were comparative new- 
comers to their counties having lived 
there less than ten years. Part time em- 
ployment existed in only 12 percent of 
the families and earnings averaged $5 a 
week. Each family head had an average 
of two dependents. Two thirds of all the 
households included children under six- 
teen, with an average of three to a 
household. Average family relief grants 
during the period studied (1935) ran 
between $10 and $18 a month. They are 
now about $12. 

A fuller analysis of the nature of 
rural relief families may be found in an- 
other monograph of the WPA division 
of social research, “Rural Families on 
Relief,’ by Carle C. Zimmerman and 
Nathan L. Whetten. Here realistic pho- 
tographs of the various types of rural 
relief families give life to the statistics 
and percentages which have evolved 
from a survey in 254 counties or town- 
ships in nine agricultural areas. The re- 
port compares the regional differences 
which exist as to occupational origin, 
employability and age of family head, 
family structure, size and fertility, and 
family mobility or “cultural stability.” 
Four factors are enumerated as deter- 
mining the incidence and amount of re- 
lief in rural areas: the employability 
and capability of family members, - un- 
employment resulting from industrial 
depression, unemployment resulting from 
weather conditions, and “social action 
for improving the standards of living.” 


ve. 
Veto—“Little WPA’s” were vetoed 
recently for New York when Governor 
Lehman sent back a bill which would 
have permitted local communities ta set 
up work relief projects. Since the~ bill 
carried no appropriation for covering 
the 40 percent of the costs to be financed 
by the state, the governor accused if of 
a “complete disregard of realities.” He 
also objected to “competition” with the 
federal work relief program. 


Property—The middle of May brought 
suspension of the use of the repayment 
bond required of all public assistance 
recipients in Pennsylvania since April 1. 
[See Survey Midmonthly, May -1939, 
page 145.] The suspension was author- 
ized by the Secretary of Public Assistance 
following the passage by the legislature 
of a resolution to abandon the require- 
ment of the bond pending the enactment 
of legislation which would make its ap- 
plication more lenient. The new legisla- 
tion, which already has been introduced, 
would provide that only real and per- 
sonal property owned by recipients at-the 
time relief is granted shall be liable for 
repayment and that a judgment against 
a recipient’s home and furnishings shall 
not be enforced during his lifetime. At 
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present the only types of property which 
applicants may own and still be consid- 
ered eligible for public aid are: residence 
and home furnishings “not of unusual 
value,” unsalable non-resident real es- 
tate, a car which cannot be sold for “any 
appreciable amount of cash” and is need- 
ed and used only for work opportunities, 
“frozen” assets. 


r 
Aliens Again—In California where 
the State Relief Administration was 
. on to furnish the assembly with 
figures on relief to aliens, it was found 
that though 14 percent of the cases aided 
from July 1, 1937 to December 1, 1938 
‘were alien-headed families, only 6 per- 
‘cent of the persons receiving relief were 
aliens, In other words, 70 percent of the 
persons included in alien-headed cases 
were citizens. Curiosity prompted the 
relief administration fo conduct a survey 
‘of the Los-Angeles County relief rolls 
‘as of October 1937 and furnish further 
information not requested by the assem- 
bly: more than 80 percent of the aliens 
had been in the United States over sev- 
‘teen years; only one tenth of one per- 
cent had been here less than seven years. 
Results of a similar survey in Penn- 
sylvania made by the Department of 
Public Assistance at legislative request 
[see Survey Midmonthly, April 1939, 
page 114] show that 95 percent of the 
‘recipients of general relief are citizens, 
one percent are aliens who have applied 
for citizenship, 4 percent are aliens who 
have made no move to become citizens. 
Of the 773,050 persons on the rolls as of 
March 25, 1939, a total of 43,131 were 
aliens. Thirteen percent of all cases con- 
tained one or more aliens. Family and 
single person cases among this 13 percent 
were about equal, but the family cases 
contained more than twice as many citi- 
| as aliens. The categorical relief 
groups were also found to be 95 percent 
American with the exception of the aid 
to dependent children recipients where 
the citizenship rate was even greater— 
/ 97 percent. In the latter group only fifty 
children were aliens, mothers having 
been included in the count of 2684 aliens 
out of 90,644 recipients. 


Youth and Education 
es cc 


©) F 46,000 men and women who gradu- 
i. ated from colleges and universities 
between 1928 and 1935, 95 percent of 
those desiring employment are tempo- 
_rarily or permanently employed, accord- 
ng to a recent study by the U.S. Office 
of Education. (“Economic Status of Col- 
lege Alumni,” price 25 cents from the 
_ Superintendent of documents, Washing- 
D.C.) About 60 percent have never 
unemployed; only 2 percent of the 
nen and one percent of the women have 
vel been on relief. About one fourth of 
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are at work in their chosen fields; but al- 
most a third of the men and a fifth of 
the women accepted uncongenial jobs be- 
cause they could not obtain employment 
along their preferred lines. A third of the 
group obtained their first jobs by per- 
sonal effort alone; but almost as many 
(one fourth), through experience gained 
in working their way through college. 
About 20 percent were placed by the em- 
ployment bureau of their college or uni- 
versity, 10 percent through family influ- 
ence, 2 percent through fraternity friends. 
The average earnings of the men were 
$1314 in their first year after graduation, 
$2383 after eight years; for women, the 
figures are $1092, and $1606. The best 
paid fields for men, this study shows, are 
dentistry, medicine, law, public service, 
architecture, insurance, research, forestry, 
business; the poorest paid, journalism, 
the ministry, clerical work. The best paid 
occupations for women are nursing and 
teaching. Graduates of large colleges and 
universities were found to be better paid 
than graduates of small institutions. The 
study covered graduates of thirty-one in- 
stitutions including large public and pri- 
vate universities (for example Boston, 
Chicago, Southern California), and such 
small colleges as Duquesne, Mercer, 
Colorado State. It did not include the 
great eastern colleges—Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton, Wellesley, Vassar, and so on. 


Meetings—The general theme of the 
seventy-seventh annual meeting of the 
National Education Association to be 
held in San Francisco, July 2-6, will be 
“The Responsibilities of Our Profession.” 
... The program of the fourteenth an- 
nual meeting of the American Association 
of Adult Education held in Niagara 
Falls, Ont., May 15-17, was built around 
the theme: “Minorities—and Democ- 
an Opportunity for American 


Adult Education.” 


“All the Children”—The fourth of 
the illustrated annual reports under this 
title issued by Harold G. Campbell, New 
York City superintendent of schools, pic- 
tures and describes the academic, artistic, 
vocational and other studies and activi- 
ties of elementary and highschool chil- 
dren in the school system of the city. It 
also includes the adult classes in English 
and citizenship, which last year had an 
enrollment of 40,000. The report is 
hailed by editorial writers as the best 
possible argument for caution in such 
slashes in the educational budget as are 
now being urged in the state legislature. 
... New York City school children are 
for the first time above the nationwide 
average in reading ability, according to 
a report by Stephen F. Bayne, associate 
superintendent of schools. A reading test, 
given to 46,000 pupils in the 6-B grade 
in 550 schools disclosed that they are two 


months in advance of the! “normal rate” 
for the entire country. In 1935, a similar 
study of 22,000 pupils on the same level 
showed them three months behind the 
average of the country. Special remedial 
classes and the WPA reading project 
have been important factors, Mr. Bayne 
states, in stepping up the reading level 
the equivalent of a half year within three 
years. 


Work Camp—A “work camp for de- 
mocracy” to be held August 7 to Septem- 
ber 4 at West Park, N.Y., is announced 
by A. D. Black of the Ethical Culture 
Society (2 West 64 Street, New York), 
the executive director of the project. The 
camp will have as managing director Dr. 
Richard Gothe, who organized and di- 
rected twenty voluntary work camps for 
students in pre-Nazi Germany. The camp 
is planned as “an experiment in de- 
mocracy.” Campers will include college 
students from all parts of the country, 
young trade unionists, representatives of 
Negro youth organizations, and recently 
arrived refugees. Membership is limited 
to sixty. The program will include “use- 
ful work,” study, sports, illustrative field 
trips, and cooperative living. 


Record and Report—‘“Radio in Edu- 
cation,” written by the Federal Writers 
Project in Pennsylvania and sponsored 
by the Pennsylvania Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, gives background, present 
activities and opportunities of a new edu- 
cational field. . “Forum Planning 
Handbook,” by John W. Studebaker and 
Chester Williams, published by the 
American Association of Adult Educa- 
tion and the U.S. Office of Education, is 
a useful “how to do it” manual. Copies 
from the Federal Forum Demonstrations, 
Washington, D.C. . . . “Administrative 
Ability: Its Discovery and Development,” 
by W. V. Bingham examines one of the 
thorny problems of education for public 
service today. Price 25 cents from the 
Society for Personnel Administration, 


Washington, D.C. 


CCC Study—Preliminary data from 
its study of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps have been given out by the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D.C. In the course of 
the study, nearly 10,000 enrollees were 
tested in 250 selected camps in all corps 
areas, Case studies were also made of 
220 enrollees, half of them after they had 
returned to their home communities. The 
study gives a comprehensive picture of 
the boys in the CCC: average age, nine- 
teen years; 37 percent from broken 
homes; 24 percent of the mothers and 21 
percent of the fathers of the enrollees 
were foreign born. The families from 
which CCC boys come are relatively 
large, averaging 5.5 children; average 
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school grade completed is 8.7, but it took 
the average enrollee eleven years to reach 
this level, “indicating on the whole that 
the enrollees have not been well adjusted 
in our school programs.” Seven out of 
every ten enrollees had had jobs before 
entering the CCC, but the average dura- 
tion of the jobs had been only two 
months. As a result of the study, the 
commission, with the approval of camp 
officials, is beginning “‘a project of imple- 
mentation,” designed to improve educa- 
tional offerings in the CCC and also in 
selected resident centers of the National 
Youth Administration. These programs 
will be carried out in thirty places under 
the direction of Kenneth Holland who 
supervised the CCC study. No final re- 
port on the study will be released until 
the implementation program is completed. 


Jobs and Workers 


SOME of the changes in the Fair 

Labor Standards Act included in 
H..5435 introduced by Congresswoman 
Mary Norton of New Jersey are caus- 
ing serious concern to proponents of the 
act. Chief among them are the provisions 
which would relax overtime in agricul- 
tural occupations and which, it is held, 
would go far to break down standards 
in the lumbering industry; exemption of 
messengers from the minimum wage pro- 
visions of the act; the changes in the 
home work provisions which follow rec- 
ommendations made by employers in the 
knit goods industry. 


IRI Meetings—The International In- 
dustrial Relations Institute (U.S.A. 
Center, 130 East 22 Street, New York) 
announces that its annual study confer- 
ence to be held at The Hague, August 
31 to September 2, will be preparatory 
to calling at The Hague in 1941 a world 
conference on standards of living. The 
aim of the world conference—the de- 
cennial anniversary of the World Social 
Economic Congress in Amsterdam in 
1931—will be the “study and promotion 
of methods of achieving full utilization 
of resources, natural and developed, for 
livelihood and culture throughout the 
world.” An American regional confer- 
ence will be held in New York in De- 
cember on “the. effects of changing tech- 
nology on labor and management.” 


Work Week at Geneva—Postpone- 
ment of consideration of the question of 
the reduction of hours of work will be 
proposed to the International Labor 
Conference when it convenes in Geneva, 
June 8. The report from the Interna- 
tional Labor Office on hours of work 
discloses that of twenty-five governments 
which have replied to a questionnaire 
sent out by the ILO last fall, only seven 
favor a forty-hour week. Nine are def- 
initely opposed to any reduction of the 
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work week below forty-eight hours, and 
the remaining nine, while favoring the 
principle of a shorter work week, de- 
clared they could mot contemplate a re- 
duction at this time. “It is obvious,” says 
the report, “that they [the governments | 
wish to remain free, in order to meet 
any obligations that may be suddenly 
imposed by the requirements of national 
military and economic defense.” 


The Older Worker—The Committee 
on Employment Problems of Older 
Workers, appointed by the Secretary of 
Labor last year, reports that, while older 
workers are favored by seniority rules 
and general personnel policy, those over 
forty forced to seek jobs are handicapped 
not only by today’s general unemploy- 
ment, but also “by the prejudices of em- 
ployers, and by their own fears.” The 
committee finds that “unthinking accept- 


- ance of the idea that workers of forty 


or over are less desirable than younger 
workers has created a serious situation.” 
Its study of data on productivity, acci- 
dent, sickness, group insurance, and pen- 
sion plans convinced the committee that 
“there is little significant relationship 
between age and costs,” and that the 
current prejudice against older workers 
“rests largely on inadequate and errone- 
ous impressions.” The committee recom- 
mends discontinuance of “hiring-age lim- 
its,” adjustments of private pension plans 
to do away with minimum service re- 
quirements and limitations on age at 
entrance, and abolition of age limits on 
civil service jobs, “except for positions 
requiring physical strength and endur- 
ance.” Harry Woodburn Chase, chancel- 
lor of New York University, served as 
chairman of the committee which in- 
cluded employers, union representatives, 
economists, and public officials. 


Child Labor—The National Child 
Labor Committee reports that, although 
forty-four state legislatures met this 
year in regular session, few “definitely 
forward steps” have been taken in reg- 
ulating child labor. In West Virginia, 
where the minimum employment age was 
formerly fourteen, the compulsory school 
limit was raised to sixteen, unless the 
child has an employment certificate. 
“Since no minimum age limit is set for 
children to whom certificates may be is- 
sued,” the committee comments, “this leg- 
islation, if interpreted literally, will per- 
mit the employment of children even less 
than fourteen years old.” In Massachu- 
setts, an effort to raise the compulsory 
school age from fourteen to sixteen is 
being opposed by the Rev. Richard J. 
Quinlan, diocesan supervisor of schools 
in the Boston Diocese. In New York, a 
measure permitting children under four- 
teen to work on golf courses without 
employment certificates when school is 
not in session and excluding them from 
coverage under the Workman’s Com- 


pensation Act, has passed both houses of 


the legislature but at this writing had 


not been signed by the governor. In 
North Carolina and Nevada, bills regu- 


lating apprenticeship and establishing ap- 


prenticeship councils were enacted. 


Record and Report—‘State Mini- 
mum Wage Laws and Orders: An An- 
alysis,” by Florence P. Smith, covers 
measures and orders now in effect. Bul- 
letin of the Women’s Bureau No. 167. 
Price 20 cents from the superintendent 
of documents, Washington, D. C.... 
“The Amalgamated, Today and Tomor- 
row,” edited by J. B. S. Hardman. In 
text -and pictures, this 140-page pam- 
phlet gives the history and the activities 
of a notable American labor union. From 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, Union Square, New York. 
... The ninth annual report of the 
Geneva Research Center is a review 
of the cooperation of the United States 
with the League of Nations and the In- 
ternational Labor Organization. Price 40 
cents from Columbia University Press, 


2960 Broadway, New York. 


Interstate Migrants 


[Ors range planning to meet the 

problems created by America’s eco- 
nomic refugees, the interstate migrants, 
was urged in a recent report to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt resulting from a review, 
by a group of federal agencies, of inter- 
state migration and its effect on Cali- 
fornia. The review, instigated by the 
President at the request of the California 
congressional delegation, was madé ‘by a 
conference of representatives of* the 
Works Progress Administration}, the 
Farm Security Administration, the U.S. 
Housing Authority, the Social Security 
Board, the Federal Surplus Commodities 


‘Corporation, the U. S. Public Health 


Service, the Office of Education of: the 


Department of Interior, the U. S. Em- 


ployment Service. 

The report of the conference was pre- 
pared by William R. Lawson, WPA 
administrator for northern California, 
and, with certain underscorings, frans- 
mitted to the President by Col. F, C, 
Harrington, WPA administrator. It 
points out that although the problem 
reaches its densest concentration in Cali- 
fornia it is in reality national in scope, 
effecting both migrant origin and destina- 


tion states. Accordingly it recommends © 


the establishment of a continuing com- 
mittee under the auspices of a federal 


agency to consider conditions in states of © 
origin; areas which might produce fu-— 


ture migrants; industries that depend 
upon migratory labor; the use of pub- 
licity to direct migratory labor to some 


areas and to withhold it from others; the 


relation of low relief standards to migra- 


tion; localities’ willingness to cooperate 
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«Jews 


to 


in rehabilitation; the adjustment of 
WPA quotas to deter migration from 
states of origin; and the integration of 
migrant and resident assistance in “good 
opportunity” areas. 

f Opinion of the conference was that 
any nationwide program based on such 
considerations would probably necessitate 
congressional action, Its report suggests 
that legislation might be enacted to enable 


the federal government to resettle mi- 


grants in California in areas where they 
might become self- -supporting ; return 
migrants to their states of origin with 
financial assistance for rehabilitation; 


resettle migrants in areas where employ- 
ment is available. 


The request of the 


California delegation for federal grants- 
in-aid to states for relief for non-resi- 
dents was disapproved by the Social 


to include 


Security Board unless such grants were 
“other needy individuals and 
families.” Otherwise, the board pointed 
out, resentment of residents would be 
aroused and transiency encouraged. 
These same reasons were given by 
Colonel Harrington, as his objections to 


the conference’s proposal of special WPA 


; 


quotas for migrants. 


Though the conference viewed the 
problem as a permanent one, its present 
‘emergency aspects were emphasized as 


calling for immediate action. The recom- 
' mendations in this regard, based on co- 
operation of existing agencies, included: 


dissemination of information by the U. S. 
Employment Service to prevent the flood- 
ing of the California labor market; 
cooperation between the Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation, the Farm Securi- 


ties Administration and the California 


State Relief Administration to achieve 
‘a wider distribution of available sur- 
pluses for assistance to needy migrants; 
continuance of the provision of camp 
facilities and small homes for rural 
migrants by the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration; expansion of the already ex- 
stent public health service for farm 
migrants [see “Medicine Follows the 
Crops,” by Rosamond C. Timmonds and 
Clarence J. Glacken, Survey Midmonth- 
ly, March 1939]; cooperation between 
the U. S. Housing Authority and local 
housing authorities for the creation of 
low rent dwelling units. 

- Though the report suggests the estab- 
lishment of a permanent committee to 
deal with the migrant problem it is vague 
about the federal agency under which 
iw a committee might operate. That 


e appropriate body already exists in the 
form of the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Health and Welfare is ignored. 
So far the interdepartmental committee 
devoted practically all of its time to 
Ith, but its possibilities as a coordinat- 
Zand directing factor in solving the 
problem of the migrants were brought 
in the discussions of the annual 
table meeting of the American 


Where there’s a hard job to be 
done one just naturally looks for 
William Haber — and usually 
finds him. Latest of his various 
trouble-shooting jobs, for which 
the University of Michigan has 


given him a year’s leave of ab- 
sence, is the reorganization of the 
National Coordinating Committee 
for Aid to Refugees and Emigtants 
Coming from Germany, with which 


some twenty agencies are con- 
cerned, into the National Refugees 
Service, Inc. [See page 180.] 


Public Welfare Association last De- 
cember. [See Survey Midmonthly, Janu- 
ary 1939, page 7.] The interdepartmen- 
tal committee already has a_ technical 
subcommittee on migration problems but 
lack of staff assistance has handicapped 
its functioning. 


A State Program—Recognition of the 
“basic characteristic of mobility of Amer- 
ican population” and of “a right to move 
—across state lines if necessary” is the 
foundation of New York State’s policy 
toward transients, according to a report 
prepared by Philip E. Ryan, executive 
director of the Council on Interstate Mi- 
gration for the State Department of 
Social Welfare. The first and only state 
to adopt full responsibility for the relief 
of those indigent persons within its bor- 
ders who have not established residence, 
New York recently borrowed Mr. Ryan 
to cock an analytical eye at its year and 
a half old experiment. The report, re- 
sulting from a sample study of 842 cases, 
found that the program had “refuted the 
contention that people who lack settle- 
ment status are all ne’er-do-well wan- 
derers.” But it also found that although 
the predicted droves of relief seekers had 
not flocked across the state borders, the 
burden of being the only state with such 
a program was too heavy, and indicated 
that responsibilities should be divided 
between local, state and federal govern 
ments on a fair basis. 


Definite recommendatiOns were precipi- 
tated from the findings, the most revolu- 
tionary being a suggestion that settlement 
status be acquired after a year’s resi- 
dence in a locality, regardless of whether 
the person has been a public charge. This 
proposal, which would throw a large 
percentage of the state cases back to 
local responsibility, aroused immediate 
opposition in the localities, particularly 
in New York City where the commis- 
sioner of welfare, William Hodson, 
branded it as “unsound.” The report also 
recommended a system of federal grants- 
in-aid to the states for transient relief 
pointing out that a portion of the unset- 
tled populace never has had legal settle- 
ment in any state. Other suggestions 
concerned procedures and advice to the 
Non-Settlement Section of the New York 
City Department of Welfare to oil its 
removal mechanism in preparation for 
World’s Fair cases. 


Fingerprints—That “transient” is sig- 
nificantly close to being synonymous with 
“criminal” is the conclusion drawn by 
June Purcell Guild in an article in the 
March issue of Social Forces. (Reprints 
from the Travelers Aid Society of Vir- 
ginia, 80314 East Main Street, Rich- 
mond.) In the article Mrs. Guild ana- 
lyzes the results of the experiment of the 
Travelers Aid Society in fingerprinting 
857 transient men who applied for assist- 
ance. [See Survey Midmonthly, June 
1938, page 207.] The local fingerprinting 
revealed that over 56 percent of the men 
already had been fingerprinted in con- 
nection with arrests. Their fingerprints 
were on file at the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Serious criminal charges 
averaged five per white transient, three 
per Negro transient. (“I do not know 
how it happened” said Mrs. Guild.) 
There were fifty-nine charges of feloni- 
ous assault, ninety-five charges of burg- 
lary, thirty charges of robbery, twenty- 
nine charges of miscellaneous sex crimes, 
twenty-six of forgery, forty-five of pass- 
ing bad checks. Mrs. Guild recommends 
long time, intensive care for transients, 
not possible unless their background is 
taken into account; and adds, “If neces- 
sary, men should be required to remain 
under care long enough to be benefited.” 
No suggestions are made as to how this 
could be accomplished. 


Transportation—Transient travel “on 
the rods” seems to be settling down to a 
fairly even level if the figures of the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad can be taken 
as an index. That level, however, is sev- 
eral times higher than it was in the pre- 
depression years. For twelve years the 
Missouri Pacific has kept tabs on the 
number of trespassers ejected from trains 
and railroad property. The count rose 
from a low of 33,971 in 1928 to a high 
of 275,696 in 1931. It fell off when the 
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federal transient bureaus were opened in 
1933; rose again when they closed in 
1935. In 1937 the count was 93,498; in 
1938 it was 97,899. 


Not Welcome—Warnings have been 
issued by New York State’s commissioner 
of social welfare as well as by New 
York City’s public and private welfare 
agencies for unemployed persons not to 
come to the World’s Fair seeking jobs 
unless they have enough money to get 
themselves home. The city welfare de- 
partment has announced that it will 
“deport” all stranded fair visitors. 


In Print—“Transients and Migrants,” 
by Victor Jones, published by the Bureau 
of Public Administration of the Uni- 
versity of California, is Number 4 of a 
series of studies prepared at the request 
of California legislators. Based upon ex- 
tensive material, the study considers the 
migratory agricultural worker in Cali- 
fornia and his family, from the stand- 
point of working conditions, unemploy- 
ment, housing, health, delinquency and 
community assimilation. From the uni- 
versity, Berkley, Calif. 

“Boy Transiency in America,’ by 
George E. Outland is a compilation of 
articles by Mr. Outland that have ap- 
peared in various periodicals within the 
past five years. All deal with “youth 
wandering in the United States.” Pub- 
lished by the Santa Barbara State Col- 
lege Press, Santa Barbara, Calif... . 
“Depression Pioneers,’ by David Cush- 
man Coyle, is Number 1 in a new series 
of pamphlets issued by WPA “to present 
reliable non-technical information on 
social problems of general interest.” In 
an easy journalistic style, Mr. Coyle 
pleads for remembrance of the “tradi- 
tional standards of American history” in 
judging the migratory family: “Most of 
these people are on the road for the 
same reason that kept the covered wag- 
ons rumbling across the prairies for the 
better part of a century.” From WPA 
headquarters, Washington, D. C. 


The Public’s Health 


"THE first public health museum in 

this country may be found at the 
Medical and Public Health Building at 
the New York World’s Fair. The mu- 
seum is located in the Hall of Man 
where every phase of man’s normal bi- 
ology is presented through striking 
models, whole or in sections. Emphasis 
in the Hall of Man is on the function- 
ing of a healthy human being. One of 
the most popular of the exhibits is that 
of the Maternity Center Association 
where seven hundred visitors an hour 
were counted on the day of its dedica- 
tion. Its main attraction is a series of 
life-sized plaster models depicting the 
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growth of the human embryo from con- 
ception to birth. Hundreds of pre-natal 
X-ray photographs were used in making 
these models, the first of their kind in 
medical history. The exhibit is intended 
to dispel the false modesty and super- 
stition which so often is associated with 
the reproduction of the genus homo. 


Paresis—California is one of the first 
states to expand its venereal disease 


program to include action against ad-- 


vanced cases of syphilis involving «the 
central nervous system. Through the De- 
partment of Institutions the state is 
offering malarial inoculation for all suit- 
able cases. The inoculation will be 
administered at seven state hospitals to 
patients referred either by a health offi- 
cer or by a private physician through a 
health officer. Patients who can afford 
private physicians will return to their 
homes for care during the course of their 
fever. Others will be admitted to the 
state hospitals for the fever period. It 
has been estimated that nearly 7 percent 
of all admissions to the state mental 
hospitals consist of cases of syphilitic 
brain disease. Through a system of time- 
ly fever treatment of potential paresis 
cases—those that show evidence of syph- 
ilis of the central nervous system—it is 
hoped to reduce the incidence of syph- 
ilitic insanity. 

Though serious complications of the 
central nervous system develop in only 
about 17 percent of all untreated cases 
of syphilis, California’s estimate of the 
insanity traceable to this disease is not 
high. Studies in Illinois show paresis to 
have accounted for between 8 and 13 
percent of the institutionalized insane 
since 1922. Each case costs the state 
about $250 per year. 


Economy—Budget cuts threaten the 
eficacy of the mental hygiene’ and 
health programs in New York State 
where the legislature recently lopped 
nearly $2 million from the governor’s 
recommendations for these _ services. 
Hardest hit by the cut is the State De- 
partment of Mental Hygiene. Though 
this department spends only a dollar a 
day for each of the 94,824 feebleminded, 
insane and epileptic state charges—in- 
cluding 6 cents per meal—the governor 
already had recommended a savings of 
$2 million within the institutions and 
$1,213,000 in institutional operating and 
maintenance costs. This hole in the bud- 
get has been enlarged by the slicing away 
of an additional $1,564,140 by the legis- 
lature, all this in the face of an expected 
increase of from 2000 to 2500 patients 
within the next year. Already the insti- 
tutions are 14 percent overcrowded and 
are so understaffed as to make one at- 
tendant responsible for 25 to 100 patients. 

The State Health Department will 
suffer by reason of a $299,259 reduc- 


Inc. 
No newcomer to the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene is Dr. 
George S. Stevenson, its recently 
appointed medical director. For the 
past twelve years he has been 
director of the committee’s division 
of community clinics, a national 
consultation bureau for child 
guidance work and other com- 
munity services. He is also chair- 
man of the New York City com- 
mittee for mental hygiene of the 
State Charities Aid Association 
and a member of the executive 
committee of the Society for Re- 
search in Child Development. In 
his new post, Dr. Stevenson suc- 
ceeds Dr. Clarence M. Hincks who 
resigned to devote more time to his 
work as general director of the 
National Council for Mental 
Hygiene of Canada. -° 
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tion from the governor’s $4,801,459 
budget. In this department the force of 
the blow will be taken by four tubercu- 
losis hospitals which must curtail their 
expenditures by $136,446. This reduction 


may make it necessary for three of the 


hospitals to discharge 70 sick patients - 


and to deny admission to 140 others dur- 
ing the coming year. The fourth hospi- 
tal will either have to delay opening a 
new 100-bed infirmary or reduce its 
average occupancy to 60 patients instead 
of 100. Other Health Department budget 
reductions will affect the State Insétute 
for the Study of Malignant Diseédses, 
the State Home for the Physically Han- 
dicapped, the State Laboratory, the Di- 
vision of Sanitation, the Division of Pub- 
lic Health Nursing, the Division of Ad- 
ministration. 


In New York City, a similar cut in — 
the education budget threatens to cripple — 
the school health program. Sixty health — 


supervisors will probably be recalled 
from the field, according to the aupeeo 
tendent of schools. a 


Union Health Plan—Fifty-two gen- 


eral medical practitioners and specialists 
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will serve the 55,000 members of the New 
York City local of the Transport Work- 
ers Union, CIO, under a recently inau- 
\gurated group medical plan. This plan 
‘which involves no expense to the mem- 
bers, except in cases where excessive 
pmaterials are required by physicians, 
will cost the union an approximate $170,- 
000 per year. Recognizing the value of 
srevention, the union has sent out a 
plea for immediate applications for 


health examinations. 
» 


State Care—Free hospital or dental 
peare has been granted to more than 
40,000 persons in the past year and a 
half under the Louisiana state plan for 
hospital care of the needy. Administered 
\by a State Hospital Board the plan pro- 
vides for hospitalization in six state-built 
institutions, as well as in private hospi- 
‘tals for those cases inconveniently dis- 
‘tant from the state institutions. Each 
‘state hospital has an out-patient depart- 
‘ment to serve ambulatory patients, crip- 
pled children, pregnant women, mothers 
;and babies, and to make venereal disease 
‘tests. Dental care is provided from 
itwelve trailers equipped as mobile 
iclinics. 

; 


Concerning Co-ops 


OOPERATORS in New York for 

the World’s Fair this summer will 
Have a sideshow geared to their special 
interest in the form ofa Cooperative 
‘Center sponsored by the Cooperative 
League of the United States, Dr. James 
-P. Warbasse, president. Located at 136 
‘East 44 Street, in a building which 
houses a large cafeteria, the center will 
offer displays of cooperative accomplish- 
‘ments and products, and will serve as 
an information center for visiting co- 
fan i and interested consumers, espe- 
cially in regard to the eighty coopera- 
‘tive enterprises in the metropolitan area. 


liver Meets Seller—Some five hun- 
‘dred men and women from thirty-one 
' states attended the first National Con- 
ference on Consumer Education held 
recently under the sponsorship of the In- 
stitute for Consumer Education, Steph- 
-ens College, Columbia, Mo. Consumer 
and government spokesmen and represen- 
_tatives of business appeared on the pro- 
gram. Harold S. Sloan, of the Alfred P. 
en Foundation, Inc., opened the con- 
erence, Speaking on “Consumer Educa- 
tion—a National Necessity,” he argued 
hat good buymanship is necessary to 
Maintain free enterprise and that con- 

uumers should aspire to economic states- 
-manship. The value of consumer educa- 
tion to the small income group was one 
»! the questions raised, “How long are 
paring to ask an $18-a-week family to 
xamine the warp and woof of fabrics in 


order to learn how to save a few cents 
on a coat which the woman in the family 
buys once in seven years?” One speaker 
stressed the need for consumer politics 
as well as consumer economics, while an- 
other insisted that there is an essential 
conflict between producers and consum- 
ers, and that for this reason the consum- 
er’s viewpoint cannot be taught to the 
person who is being prepared to sell. De- 
partment store representatives attacked 
this opinion, pointing to the success of 
new type consumer training being given 
to store employes. The conference did 
not solve the problems presented but 
helped to clarify issues and bring into 
focus the field of consumer education. 


Facts for Shoppers—A revision of 
the well known handbook for women 
shoppers, “Scientific Consumer Purchas- 
ing,’ has been issued by the American 
Association of University Women, 634 
I Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
(Price 60 cents.) Included are chapters 
on informative selling, advertising and 
labeling, urging women to procure accu- 
rate descriptions of the construction and 
performance of goods displayed -for sale 
not only in the interests of improving 
their buymanship but of helping to safe- 
guard producers and retailers of integrity 
from unfair competition. There are two 
new chapters on prices and consumer co- 
operatives, and suggested plans for special 
studies of hosiery, sheets and blankets, 
bedding and upholstery, refrigerators 
and canned fruits and vegetables. 


Bon Voyage—Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, Scotland, England, France and 
Switzerland are on the itinerary of “The 
Trip to Cooperative Europe” which 
leaves New York, July 1. Leaders of the 
group will be Dr. Henry J. Carpenter, 
tour director of the Federal Council of 
Churches, and Monsignor Luigi Ligutti, 
president of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference. The Third Annual 
Tour of Nova Scotia Cooperatives is set 
for August 21 to September 2 under the 
direction of Dr. Hartly Hartman. Infor- 
mation concerning both tours from the 
committee on the church and coopera- 


tives, Federal Council of Churches, 297 


‘Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Laboratory Work—Twenty-six _ stu- 
dents af Rochdale Institute, 167 West 12 
Street, New York, national training school 
in consumer cooperation, have completed 
three months of academic work and now 
will apply their theories in the field. They 
will be assigned posts connected with 
grocery management, insurance, housing, 
gasoline distribution, credit union organi- 
zation and cooperative educational and 
promotional work. The institute opens 
for the fall term on September 18. It is 
offering a tuition scholarship for the best 
essay submitted on some phase of con- 


sumer cooperation. Details from the 
registrar. 

Co-op Survey — The farmer-owned 
cooperative purchasing organizations 
handling farm supplies and petroleum 
products constitute the strongest branch 
of the consumer cooperative movement 
in this country, concludes the report, 
“Operating Results of Consumer Coop- 
eratives in the United States in 1937,” 
by Professor Carl N. Schmalz, chief of 
the Bureau of Business Research, Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Cambridge, Mass. (Price 
$1 from the bureau). The largest sales 
are of farm supplies, notably live stock 
feed; the most profitable, bulk petroleum 
products. Cooperatively owned food 
stores, it was found, are operated at ap- 
proximately the same levels of total ex- 
pense and gross margin as corresponding 
privately owned stores. The. possibility 
that the co-ops can give better values 
lies in advantages secured in wholesaling 
and manufacturing, possibly through 
private branding coupled with scrupulous 
regard for product specifications; in la- 
beling; in pricing for the interest of 
consumers; in distribution of retail 
profits. 

The study on which the report is based 
was financed by the Good Will Fund, 
Inc., established by the late Edward A. 
Filene of Boston. 


In the Black—The national mail- 
order consumers’ cooperative, known as 
Cooperative Distributors, reports that it 
closed its latest fiscal year with a net 
profit of $2338. Cooperative Distributors 
sells to more than 200 cooperative stores 
and over 3000 individuals living in every 
state in the Union as well as in such 
foreign countries as the Belgian Congo, 
Czechoslovakia, Syria, Transylvania, 
Guatemala, Japan, China and Denmark. 
As individuals develop an interest in the 
organization they become member-own- 
ers. In addition to doing a mail-order 
business, Cooperative Distributors oper- 
ates a retail store in New York City. 


Job Insurance 


HE crisis in unemployment insurance, 

faced in the early months of the year 
because of inadequate operating funds, 
was met in mid-April when President 
Roosevelt signed a bill increasing the 
funds available to the states for admin- 
istrative purposes from $49 million to $80 
million for the current fiscal year and for 
each year following. 


Simplified Laws—Ten states have 
simplified their unemployment insurance 
schemes in 1939 legislative sessions by 
adopting flat benefit rates within stated 
wage classes. Three states have dropped 
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the question of merit-rating for this year. 
The simplest measure is now that of 
Maryland, which has only eleven wage 
classes determined by quarterly and an- 
nual earnings. The worker in covered 
employment who earned at least $150 for 
the year, and between $37.50 and $130 
during the highest quarter of that year, 
is entitled to $5 in weekly benefits. Bene- 
fit rates increase $1 for every increase of 
$26 in quarterly earnings and $30 in an- 
nual earnings. Some of the changed laws 
—notably that of Rhode Island—while 
adopting the “flat rate” plan, are un- 
necessarily complicated by very narrow 
intervals in the brackets established. Thus 
between $6 and $8 weekly benefits, the 
Rhode Island scheme increases by 25-cent 
steps. 


Waiting Periods—A number of states 
in recent legislative sessions have reduced 
the waiting period between the beginning 
of unemployment and the beginning of 
benefit payments. Thus eight states have 
fixed two weeks, which need not be con- 
secutive. Oregon and Vermont now re- 
quire three weeks in fifty-two. Vermont 
formerly required three weeks waiting 
period every half year; other states for- 
merly required two weeks in thirteen, or 
five in fifty-two. 


New York Report—After a nine- 
week inquiry, a New York legislative 
committee brought in a report sharply 
criticizing the administration of unem- 
ployment compensation in that state. The 
report charged unwieldy organization; 
overpayments amounting to more than 
$29 million; serious confusion and delay, 
with 232,000 unpaid claims; and unneces- 
sarily elaborate reporting and record 
keeping. Responsibility for the situation 
was laid to Frieda Miller, appointed 
state industrial commissioner by Gover- 
nor Lehman. A minority report, approved 
by the Democratic members, defended 
Miss Miller’s administration, and ex- 
pressed confidence that she would ‘“‘con- 
tinue to improve the administration of the 
law and place it upon a basis where effi- 
cient and satisfactory service is being ren- 
dered to employers and employes alike.” 
The minority report accused the Republi- 
can majority of following “a ruthless po- 
litical course” in their investigation. Miss 
Miller’s appointment as state industrial 
commissioner was confirmed by the state 
senate a few days after this report was 
submitted. 


Recreation 


RECREATION in this country is the 

richer this year because of WPA 
which in four recent months completed 
1450 new public recreational facilities 
and repaired or otherwise improved 
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1675 others. These included athletic 
fields, playgrounds, parks, tennis, hand- 
ball and horseshoe courts, swimming 
and wading pools, and public golf 
courses. Sixteen open-air theaters and 
eleven band shells were constructed. In 
step with the increasing popularity of 
winter sports, WPA workers completed 
for use last winter a number of ski 
jumps, ski trails and toboggan slides. 
The areas of parks improved is the 
equivalent of about 4965 city blocks. 
Contrary to the often heard criticism 


‘that communities are prone to leave the 


financing of their recreation programs 
to WPA, a recent report from the WPA 
recreation division indicates that the fed- 
eral projects have served as a stimulus 
to the initiative of municipal recreation 
bodies. An increase of 22 percent in mu- 
nicipal appropriations in 148 cities and 
of 12 percent in salaries to directors, 
leaders and counselors, dispels the theory 
that communities are throwing the whole 
burden of recreation on the WPA. 


Group Recreation—Chicago has gone 
far in recreational opportunities since the 
days when a pioneer social worker, spon- 
sored by the Woman’s Club, initiated a 
program of clubs, dramatics, social 
dances, and play activities for boys and 
girls. The recently published “Chicago 
Recreation Survey” briefly reviews the 
past thirty years and then studies inten- 
sively the field of private recreation to- 
day, covering the activities of religious 
agencies, nationalistic organizations, 
women’s clubs, art, music and dramatic 
groups, It promises a supplementary 
monograph on industrial and labor union 
recreation. The survey was sponsored by 
the Chicago Recreation Commission and 
Northwestern University, under the su- 
pervision of Prof. Arthur J. Todd. 

Chicago boasts that, without addi- 
tional taxation, in 1938 it gained 453 
new playgrounds, adequately equipped 
and supervised. A year ago these play 
lots were vacant property, eye-sores to 
the public and a menace to children. 
They have been levelled, cleaned up and 
equipped with WPA and NYA assis- 
tance, under the leadership of the Chicago 
Recreation Commission. 


All American—Some 200 committees, 
3000 performers and thirty-two national 
and cultural groups cooperated in the 
Festival of Nations, an “Experiment in 
Friendship,” held recently in St. Paul, 
Minn., for the fifth successive year. Each 
of the performers had at least one parent 
of the nationality which he represented 
in the folk songs and dances. The festival 
sponsored by the International Institute 
is self-supporting. The institute holds 
that the project not only affords the in- 
dividual opportunity for recognition and 
adventure, but also contributes to a bet- 
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ter understanding of diverse cultures and | 
to a spirit of tolerance and good will. 


American Sokol—United States citi- 
zens with a Czechoslovakian background - 
and with common new world interests 
have imported the Sokol into this coun- 
try. The Sokol, founded in Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1862, offers its program of phys- 
ical training to all, irrespective of age 
or sex, provided they are citizens of the 
United States, or at least declarants. 
Instead of planning competitive games 
and sports, the Sokol organizes classes 
for massed drill in order to give indi-— 
viduals practice in doing things collec- 
tively. Its aims are mental and moral as 
well as physical training. The American 
Sokol Union comprises over a hundred 
units in twenty-one states. 


Play Space—The National Recreation 
Association has drawn up standards for 
outdoor recreation space in housing de- 
velopments and embodied them in a re- 
port drafted by a special committee of 
which George D. Butler of the associa- 
tion was chairman. Nationally known 
experts in city planning, recreation facili- 
ties, housing and other allied fields, acted 
as advisers. Recommendations cover a 
wide field, including specific suggestions 
for play lots for each block or group 
of buildings, playgrounds within each 
neighborhood, a play field within easy 
reach of every housing development. The 
report also discusses the troublesome 
problems of finance and administration. 
An appendix cites local experiences as 
examples of planning and cooperation, 
more or less effective, with a brief-bibli- 
ography and a few suggestive ‘glans. 
Price 25 cents from the association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York. % 
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Professional 


IELD work in the study of services” 

conducted by the Joint Vocational. 
Service [see Survey Midmonthly, Octo- 
ber 1938, page 317] is now completed 
and alternatives for the future of such 
services have begun to precipitate. A fact | 
that emerged clearly from the study is 
that practically all social workers favor 
some kind of a national vocational ser- 
vice. Limitations in JVS were seen as — 
due primarily to its remoteness from any 
part of the country other than the east-_ 
ern seaboard, The possibilities for- the 
future suggested to the special study { 
committee by the field staff, Arthu 
Dunham and Dorothy D. Bourne, are: 
abolishing JVS and abandoning any ide 
of a national vocational agency; abolish 
ing JVS, but encouraging the assump 
by the public employment service of the 
function of the placement of social work- 
ers; continuing some form of a nationa 
placement agency, possibly with region 1 
offices or field service, its work to 
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Wade, in addition to placement, such 
matters as vocational information ser- 
yice, consultation and clearing service 
for civil service examinations; establish- 
ing a national vocational office which 
would be essentially a “clearing house” 
rather than a placement agency. The 
committee's findings and recommenda- 
tions probably will be announced this 
month at the National Conference of 
Social Work. 


; 
Toward Understanding—A unique 
relationship between state and voluntary 
social work exists in New Jersey where 
the State Department of Institutions 
and Agencies has taken the initiative in 
bringing the representatives of public 
and private social work together in order 
to foster mutual understanding. This be- 
gan by the formation-of the New Jersey 
Child Caring Group, an organization of 
children’s and family agencies which 
holds periodical meetings under the aus- 
‘pices of the state. A similar group, the 
New Jersey Association of Homes for 
the Aged, brings together boards of di- 
rectors of the privately incorporated 
homes for the aged, representatives of 
the old age assistance boards and admin- 
-istrators of the public institutions for 


. 
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A Lion in a really big way even, 
say his associates, to the roar, is 
MacEnnis Moore, “Dinky” to al- 
most anyone after the first hour or 
so of acquaintance. Mr. Moore’s 
lionizing began in Wheeling, 
W. Va., where as a representative 
of the American Foundation for 
the Blind he joined the effort for 
the enactment of the so-called 
Lions Club Bill to create a service 
program for the blind within the 
Department of Public Assistance. 
When the bill passed the West 
_ Virginia legislature the Wheeling 
_ Lions, as a mark of appreciation, 
| made him a Lion-at-Large and pre- 
5 “sented him with a plaque. 


the aged. More completely within the 
realm of the state is the series of re- 
gional conferences of the New Jersey 
State Association of Overseers of the 
Poor and Welfare Directors. The re- 
curring motive of reciprocal education 
was reflected in the general theme of this 
year’s spring meetings: ‘Getting Still 
Better Acquainted.” 


New Conference—The first annual 
meeting of the New England Conference 
on Child Protection held in Boston re- 
cently was in institute form, with four 
sections, each limited to twenty-five mem- 
bers. Private agencies in the children’s 
and family field from every New Eng- 
land state were represented in the reg- 
istration. The conference elected as its 
president Ernest Kavanaugh of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. 


In California—At the business session 
of its recent annual meeting in Oakland 
—theme: “Social Welfare—Safeguard 
of Democracy’—the California Confer- 
ence of Social Work seems to have set 
an endurance record. The session ran 
from 1 p.m. to 7:30 p.m. without, so 
they say, a dull moment. Many of the 
fireworks centered on the report of the 
committee on evaluation which proposed 
amending the by-laws to affect a pretty 
general reorganization of the confer- 
ence. At long last the proposals, except 
for a few minor ones, were referred 
back to the board of directors for re- 
consideration. The conference elected as 
president: Dr. Hubert Phillips, profes- 
sor of social science and dean of the 
lower division of Fresno State College; 
vice-president, Laura McKeen of Santa 
Barbara; regional vice-presidents; Laura 
deVeuve of San Francisco; Mrs. Fay 
Coleman of Stockton; Dr. Walter Hep- 
ner of San Diego; Mrs. John Riddell 
of Los Angeles. 


Going Up—Standards based on pro- 
fessional training will be required for 
entrance to the Association of Church 
Social Workers after: its fifth annual 
meeting in Buffalo this month. Persons 
applying prior to June 19 are being 
judged mainly on the basis of field ex- 
perience. More than a dozen religious 
denominations are represented in the ap- 
plications which have been piling in from 
various states, Canada and abroad to 
beat the deadline. 


Meetings—Directors of research and 
statistics in state public welfare agen- 
cies will meet in Washington, October 
23-26, under the auspices of the Divi- 
sion of Public Assistance Research of the 
Social Security Board, to discuss ways 
of making statistics more valuable for 
administrative and interpretive use... . 
The University of Denver’s second an- 


nual conference on problems of health, 
physical education and recreation will be 
held July 11-13 under the direction of 
Dr. N. P. Neilson, executive secretary 
of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. The 
theme, “Development of Community 
Recreation through the Public Schools.” 

. Atlantic City has been chosen for 
the Third International Cancer Con- 
gress, September 11-16, under the aus- 
pices of the International Union Against 
Cancer. ... The Tamiment Economic 
and Social Institute, started in 1935 to 
“furnish to American labor a platform 
and all the conditions necessary for group 
thinking,” will hold its fifth annual con- 
ference June 22-25 at Tamiment, Pa. 
The announced subject is, ‘““The Totali- 
tarian Challenge to Civilization.” John 
T. Flynn is chairman of the sponsoring 
committee. ... The annual convention 
of the Association of Medical Coopera- 
tives will be held at the Hotel Astor in 
New York, July 20-22. Subject for dis- 


cussion, National Health Program. 


Opportunities—Summer employment 
in settlements usually offers mainte- 
nance, sometimes a salary, always valu- 
able experience. Inquiry regarding sev- 
eral such openings may be made to the 
National Federation of Settlements, 147 
Avenue B, New York. 


Divers Good Causes 


N important New York City agency 

merger, now under way, involves 
two of the oldest child-caring institutions 
in the city, the Hebrew Orphan Asylum 
and the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian 
Society. Absorbed in the merger will be 
the Jewish Children’s Clearing Bureau, 
a central placement bureau for the two 
institutions, and Fellowship House, an 
affiliate of the Hebrew Sheltering 
Guardian Society. The two institutions 
served over 5000 children during the 
past year. The new organization will re- 
main affiliated with the Jewish Federa- 
tion. 


Arts and Crafts—Aesthetic desire 
and economic necessity combined in 
North Carolina to perpetuate the native 
arts and crafts of a mountain community 
through the organization of the Penland 
Weavers and Potters. This non-profit 
enterprise which began in 1923 to revive 
the art of weaving among the mountain 
people, by 1929 employed sixty-three 
women who, while supplementing their 
meager incomes, experienced something 
of the joys of creation. This year it cele- 
brates the tenth anniversary of its Pen- 
land School of Handicrafts. Every sum- 
mer people from all over the country 
flock to the school, originally called the 
Weaving Institute, to learn weaving, 
metal crafts, pottery and even shoe de- 
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signing and making. This year’s session, 
from June 26 to August 26, will consist 
of three three-week units which may be 
taken separately or continuously. (Apply 
to the director, Miss Lucy Morgan, 
Penland, N. C.) 

Though the school is held only in the 
summer the local Weavers and Potters 
continue to meet all year round. In 1929, 
their peak year, they sold $18,000 worth 
of goods, mostly through church auxil- 
iaries and civic organizations. Some $10,- 
000 was paid in wages. Though the sub- 
sequent depression had its devastating 
effect even in such an isolated mountain 
community as Penland, there is no rec- 
ord of a single “weaving family” having 
to go on relief. 


Interpretation—“The World is Fair- 
er” says the attractive little booklet 
which comprises the thirty-second an- 
nual report of Hope Farm, a community 
and school for children in Dutchess 
County, New York. Pen and ink sketch- 
es done with lightness and humor trace 
the development of child care from the 
days of Queen Elizabeth to the found- 
ing of Hope Farm in 1906 and through 
its ensuing development from a chil- 
dren’s “home” to the present community 
and school. The sketches are lively and 
carry the reader through the short fac- 
tual paragraphs that accompany them. 
. . . Social Work in Action might be a 
fitting title for the spring issue of Bet- 
ter Times, publication of the Welfare 
Council of New York City. Thirteen 
field workers—a relief investigator, a 
visiting nurse, a family case worker and 
others—who represent the point of con- 
tact between social work and the recep- 
tive community, present verbal pictures 
of a typical day on the job. Realistic 
photographs of community activities in 
operation add vitality to this unusual 
number. Price 25 cents from the coun- 


cil, 44 East 23 Street. 


Council—Four years of struggle by a 
group of volunteer social workers in 
Brooklyn culminated recently in the in- 
corporation of the Brooklyn Council for 
Social Planning. Formed to organize and 
correlate the work of Brooklyn welfare 
agencies, the new council has succeeded 
in raising $5000 toward establishing a 
permanent office. Eight subcommittees to 
study various phases of social work in 
the borough already have been formed. 
First president is the Rev. John H. Lath- 
rop, rector of the Church of the Saviour. 


For Boys—The Madison Square Boys’ 
Club of New York has received an out- 
standing grant from the Charles Hayden 
Foundation, a $450,000 fund for a new 
five-story club house, completely fur- 
nished throughout, hopefully expected to 
be ready for occupancy in November. In 
addition to the usual modern equipment 
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there will be a roof garden featuring 
many branches of outdoor life, an Adi- 
rondack cabin with a stone fireplace, a 
woodcraft ring and facilities for a skat- 
ing pond in the winter. 

The Boys’ Club of Greenwich, Conn. 
is also to have a new club house. The 
site and the necessary funds for the 
building have been donated by Albert H. 
Wiggin, one of the directors of the club. 


Competition—In its latest annual re- 
port, Chicago Commons reminds its 
friends that the settlement, which for 
more than forty-four years was the first 
concern of Graham Taylor, faces a new 
year without his inspired leadership. The 
situation which confronts it is a chal- 
lenging one: thirty thousand people to 
the square mile; two settlements, seven 
church neighborhood houses and 514 
liquor establishments; one YMCA and 
thirty-eight cabarets licensed for danc- 
ing; thirty Boy Scout Troups and thirty- 
seven billiard parlors; four small parks, 
four public playgrounds and seventeen 
movies. 


People and Things 


SAN FRANCISCO and New York 

have no monopoly on this year’s 
fairs. Smaller and lacking ballyhoo, the 
First International Exposition of Social 
Progress opened at Lille in France last 
month to run until October. Health, 
Housing, Education, Work, and Open 
Air are the five principal headings under 
which the exposition has been organized. 
Its exhibits cover twentieth century so- 
cial progress in the North and East of 
France and in the neighboring countries 
of Belgium and Luxembourg. 


Chairman—Governor Lehman has ap- 
pointed Alfred H. Schoellkopf to succeed 
Victor Ridder as chairman of the New 
York State Board of Social Welfare. 
Mr. Ridder, who has been chairman of 
the board since its creation in 1935, has 
resigned because of ill health. 


Around the Country—This month 
brings a new director to Washington to 
head the American Youth Commission, 
Floyd W. Reeves, formerly professor of 
administration at the University of Chi- 
cago. . ... To Pennsylvania from Illinois 
goes Faber Stevenson, recently executive 
secretary of the Peoria Community 
Fund, now director of the Harrisburg 
Welfare Federation. ... A. L. Nilson, 
for seven years executive secretary of 
the Warren, Ohio, Community Fund is 
now director of the Dade County Com- 
munity Chest, Miami, Fla. . . . Another 
“chest change” is that made by Warren 
Pierce who has left the Asheville Com- 
munity Chest to become executive secre- 
tary of Binghamton, N. Y., Character 
Chest. . . . Louisa DeB. FitzSimons 


has left the state of Georgia where she 
was director of the public assistance di- 
vision of the State Department of Wel- 
fare, to go to Washington as a field 
representative in public assistance for 
the Social Security Board. Miss Fitz- 
Simons’s position in Georgia has been 
taken over by Lucille Wilson, former 
district field supervisor for the State De- 
partment of Welfare. . . . Dorothy 
Wysor Smith has resigned as director of 
the bureau for non-residents of the di- 
vision of social service of the California 
State Relief Administration. . . . Grady 
Hospitals, Atlanta, have a new director 
of medical social work, Constance Orme, 
from Roper Hospital, Charleston, S. C. 


New York, N. Y.—Announcements 
from local agencies and national agen- 
cies with headquarters in New York 
make that city figure prominently in the 
news of recent comings and goings of 
social workers. The year old National 
Association of Day Nurseries has an- 
nounced six staff appointments: execu- 
tive secretary, Elizabeth W. Clark; field 
secretary, Augusta W. Noyce; research 
secretary, Agnes E. Benedict; member- 
ship secretary, Kathryn W. Siering; of- 
fice manager, Isabel M. Smock; public 
relations secretary, Mary D. Blanken- 
horn... . Heading the newly created 
bureau for the aged of the Welfare 
Council of New York City is Helen 
Brunot, formerly field representative 
with the Social Security Board’s Bureau 
of Public Assistance.... Ruth M. 
Dodd, who is moving to New England, 
has resigned as publications secretary for 
the Family Welfare Associatign of 
America.... The recently fgrmed 
Queensboro Welfare Council has reached 
out to Connecticut for its executive sec- 
retary, bagging Edna M. Geissler, for- 
mer field representative of the Connecti- 
cut Society for Crippled Children.... 
The New York State Department of 
Social Welfare has appointed Wiliam 
H. Hill senior social worker, public as- 
sistance, in. the New York City office. 
Mr. Hill was formerly on the staff of 
the Protestant Family Welfare Agency, 
Albany. . . . The National League for 
Peace and Democracy found its new na- 
tional executive secretary, the * Rev. 
Thomas L. Harris, in Bloomfielé& Hills, 
Mich. where he was rector of Christ 
Church, Cranbrook. ; 


Among Nurses—Dorothy Deming, 
general director of the National Organ- 
ization for Public Health Nursing has 
been reelected secretary of the National 
Health Council. . . . New director and 
associate professor of public health nurs- 
ing at Loyola University, Chicago, is 
Dorothy Rood, for the past four -years 
director of public health nursing at Ohio 
State University. ... The U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau has appointed Evelyn H. 
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Schoen, formerly on the staff of the New 
York State Department of Health, as 
= health nurse consultant to work 
with the division of child development 
on a study of premature infants at the 
New York Hospital, New York City. 
... Dorothy Rogers, former chairman 
\3 the Red Cross Nursing Committee of 
'$t. Louis, will take over duties September 
1 as director of the School of Nursing of 
the Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago. 


Glad Department—Winners of the 
‘Clara Dutton Noyes Scholarships for 
the 1939-40 nursing courses offered by 
‘the Florence Nightingale International 
Foundation are Celia E. Walsh, nursing 
field representative of the American Red 
Cross for Maine, and ose Gud- 
mundsdottir of Iceland. . “Outstand- 
ing services to hemantty won gold med- 
als from the National Institute of Social 
Sciences for William Church Osborn, 
president of the New York Children’s 
Aid Society, Martha Berry, founder of 
‘the Berry Schools in Georgia, and 
George Wharton Pepper, former Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

_ England’s University of Oxford will 
be the richer for a year by the presence 
. of Joseph P. Chamberlain, wisely chosen 
George Eastman visiting professor for 
1939-40. Dr. Chamberlain is professor of 
rec, law at Columbia University and 
esteemed vice-president of Survey Asso- 
-ciates. 


Dver the Footlights—“Miss Bailey” 
walked the stage of the Kansas Confer- 
ence of Social Work recently in a dra- 
-matization of her article “Brace Up, 
Theodore,” [see Survey Midmonthly, 
October 1937] given by a hardy trio of 
the Social Work Northwest Mounted 
| (Association of Social Workers of 
. Northwest Kansas). The cast was head- 
ed by Annie Enlow of Clifton Springs 
as “Miss Bailey.’ The dramatization 
was one of three original skits given by 
_ social workers attending the conference. 
Over 500 were at the final dinner where 
all entertainment was provided by the 
social workers themselves, its gold un- 
alloyed by “speech-making.” It was fol- 
lowed by a session of swing dancing, 
slowed up occasionally to allow the old- 
piers to three-step. 


i, —By one of those slips of the type- 
writer that hurt the editors more than 
anyone else, an item in this department 
st month named Barklie Henry, former 
president of the Association for Improy- 
ng the Condition of the Poor, as chair- 
in of the executive council of the new 
Community Service Society of New York. 
Mr. Henry, as we knew perfectly well, 


Rexite, senior staff member, former ie 
ector of the AICP, is chairman of the 
cecutive council. 


Readers Write 


Worthy Cause 


To THE Epiror: For a good many years, 
ever since my first National Conference 
of Social Work, I have been the original 
and as far as I know the only member 
of the Royal Order for the Suppression 
of Over-Worked Catch Words— 
ROSOWCW for short. Just now I am 
campaigning against the word “flexible” 
which out our way is heard from ten to 


‘fifty times whenever social workers are 


gathered together. As part of my cam- 
paign I’ve written a “pome.” It’s a terri- 
ble pome, but, I submit, a worthy cause. 


What’s the word in every tongue? 
Flexible. 

What will cure our staid hum-drum? 
Flexible. 

What’s the note of salutation; 

What’s the core of cogitation; 

What’s the end of rumination? 
Flexible. 


What’s the password to the sanctum? 
‘Flexible. 

What’s the highest peak of dictum? 
Flexible. 

What’s the point of greatest joy, 

When with plans we fondly toy? 

It’s when we shout with glee—“‘Oh, 

Boy 

It’s Flexible!” 


What’s the word we’ve overworked? 
Flexible. 
What’s the thought we’ve never shirked? 
' Flexible. 


-What’s the thing we never bend— 


Unyielding to the very end; 
Which unto death we will defend? 
Flexible. 
CuHaries O. LEE 


Wichita, Kan., Community Chest 


Not in West Virginia 


To THE Epiror: In his article, “Birth 
Control and Social Work,” in the March 
issue of Survey Midmonthly, Prof. Nor- 
man E. Himes mentions West Virginia 
as one of four states in which “public 
health nurses and social workers, operat- 
ing under the direction of skilled physi- 
cians, are distributing a simple method 
the woman can use herself without in- 
dividual instruction by a physician.” 

This gives an erroneous impression 
since public health workers in the employ 
of this state are not permitted under any 
circumstances to distribute birth control 
literature or contraceptive material. This 
has been stated very definitely by the 
state health commissioner in a circular 
letter to the workers. 


While the majority of our staff are 
personally very favorable to the birth 
control movement and constantly see the 
need for it in the field, the State De- 
partment of Health is a governmental 
agency supported by tax monies, and 
therefore its employes cannot participate 
in a program which still is as controver- 
sial as birth control. 

LAuRENE C. FISHER 


Director, Bureau of Public Health 
Nursing, State Department of Health 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Collectors’ Items 


To tHe Epitor: My little article, “Say 
It with Simplicity,” in the January issue 
of the bulletin of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work has been bringing 
me in a rare collection of examples of 
social work mumbo-jumbo. For exam- 
ple: 

“What patterns implement the psychi- 
atric concept of the impact of accelerated 
personal frustration in an intuitive in- 
trovert?” 

“Nevertheless it is believed that the 
material contained in this report is ger- 
mane, is invaluable as general baromet- 
ric data and can be used as a measure 
and as an analysis of the multitudinous 
intricacies of the social problem of this 
Commonwealth.” 

I shall be glad to have additional items 
for my collection. Paut L. BENJAMIN 


Executive Secretary, Council of Social 


Agencies, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Vacation Plus 


To tHE Epitor: Perhaps some of the 
readers of Survey Midmonthly would be 
interested in the possibility offered by 
the Summer Institute for Social Prog- 
ress for combining a two weeks inten- 
sive course in the essentials of a demo- 
cratic social order with the vacation 
advantages of the beautiful country 
campus of Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass. The dates are July 8-22. John 
Stewart Burgess of Temple University 
is chairman of the conference leaders, 
able experts in economics and politics 
from various colleges who will lecture 
on vital current issues and lead small 
discussion groups. Alternate afternoons 
and evenings are left free for recreation. 
You can live out-of-doors, walk, swim, 
play and talk to your heart’s content. 
A program and full details will be 
sent on request. 
Director Dorotny P. Hii 
Summer Institute for Social Progress 


22 Oakland Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Book Reviews 


Life and Living 


ADVENTURES IN GIVING, by William H. 
Matthews. Dodd, Mead. 252 pp, Price $2.50 
postpaid of Survey Midmonthly. 


ELDOM does a book reflect so ac- 

curately the soul of its author as 
“Adventures in Giving.” It is William 
H. Matthews the man, rather than the 
author, who speaks to us from these 
pages with a straightforward simplicity 
as convincing as it is rare. To those who 
know him it is impossible to conceive of 
him as being anything but direct. Al- 
though the path which he has followed 
since boyhood has been far more diffi- 
cult than that of most men, his footsteps 
have been so unfaltering, his journey so 
uninterrupted, that one is apt to over- 
look the obstacles which beset his way. 

It is difficult to classify “Adventures in 
Giving,” for it is at once an intimate, 
colorful biography and a discussion of 
the social problems of our times. There 
is a vivid description of the boyhood of 
the author in which he describes how, 
at the age of twelve, he started to earn 
his living in a New England textile mill 
where he worked twelve hours a day, 
receiving at the end of each week $2.50 
for sixty-five hours’ labor. It was not 
until he was nineteen that he undertook 
the seemingly hopeless task of working 
his way through school, Williams Col- 
lege and the Union Theological Sem- 
inary. The Phi Beta Kappa key which 
he wears is testimony of his success. 

It was typical of the man that having 
prepared himself for the ministry at 
such sacrifice he turned without hesita- 
tion to social service work when he rea- 
lized that it would bring him closer to 
the firing line of life, the place he has al- 
ways desired to be. 

During the busy years of accomplish- 
ment that followed he never willingly 
left that front line. His knowledge of 
men both rich and poor, powerful and 
weak, came at firsthand. From thou- 
sands of daily experiences he has learned 
to identify human motives with discon- 
certing clarity. Where he has seen the 
glimmer of truth he has pursued it fear- 
lessly without thought of personal con- 
sequences. 

There are many who will not be 
pleased with this distillation of fifty 
years of activity. Mr. Matthews has lit- 
tle sympathy, for example, with the so- 
cial worker who is more concerned with 
the scientific accumulation of data than 
with the human equation. “In no one 
of the many books and pamphlets I have 
read from time to time on social case 
work,” he says, “have I found a better 
guiding principle for the treatment of an 
individual than the simple short story of 
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The Good Samaritan.” And again, 
“There is no justification for such spend- 
ing if the mechanism created gets in the 
way of natural human relationships.” 
He has never deviated from this simple 
basic principle. 

There are others who will not agree 
with many of his conclusions, antagoniz- 
ing perhaps to some, revolutionary per- 
haps to others. For he believes to the 
core of his being that the cause of poy- 
erty does not lie 
nature of things,” but rather in human 
institutions and social schemes, including 
our industry, our tenements, our laws, 
jails, religion, education, politics, busi- 
ness, and our philanthropy. 

He sums it all up in the last para- 
graph of his book. “If further research, 
further scrutiny and study of the poor 
and of the efforts made to improve their 
condition, result in bringing home a 
larger sense of social stewardship to 
those who sit in high places because of 
superior physical or mental strength, 
toward those of restricted strength and 
capabilities; if such adventure reveals 
ways by which all those possessed of the 
desire and intelligence to sustain and 
manage their own lives will be given op- 
portunity to do so, then indeed shall the 
contribution made be counted as the 
greatest of all in the field of social en- 
deavor, a contribution that in itself will 
be beyond the realm of appraisement.” 

“Adventures in Giving” should and 
will be read by every social worker in 
the country, but in addition it should be 
read by the thousands of men and 
women who contribute so generously 
each year to our manifold philanthropic 
activities. It will shed a new light of 
meaning on their gifts. 

New York EpwarpD STREETER 


Last Year —In Seattle 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CON: 
FERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK: SEATTLE, 
1938. University of Chicago Press. 802 pp 
Price $3 postpaid of Survey Midmonthly. 


HICK and formidable on the out- 

side, this book’s inside is a complete 
surprise to one uninitiated in National 
Conferences. Where is the famous tech- 
nical terminology, preoccupation with 
approach, the vivisection of the client? 
Not here! No, here are social workers 
who speak plainly and understandably 
about real problems in the world of to- 
day—unemployment, health, democracy, 
war. Here are people who are conscious 
of the social forces which transform a 
man into a “client”? and who are bend- 
ing every effort to devise means whereby 
he might meet those forces with the 
minimum of tragedy. 


‘in the unalterable 


Case work and the individual ap- 
proach are not ignored, but these are 
presented as a part of social work—a 
method. Emphasis is on services and 


programs: medical services, employment 
services, housekeeping services, relief pro- 
grams, interpretive programs, community 


organization. The variety of subject 
matter in the sixty-five papers included 
in the volume shows the tremendous 
complexity of social work as it is today. 


The sane, careful reasoning that charac- 


terizes most of them indicates that in 


expansion social work has not lost its’ 
quality. The volume as a whole gives an 


impression of earnest vitality leading one 
to the conclusion that Seattle must have 
been, last June, a very interesting place 
indeed. KATHRYN CLOSE 


Not So Long Ago 


WHEN SOCIAL WORK WAS YOUNG, by Ed- 
ward T. Devine. Macmillan. 163 pp. Price $1.75 
postpaid of Survey Midmonthly. 


if 1896, when the New York Charity 

Organization Society had lost the ser- 
vices of its first secretary, who had come 
from Philadelphia, it filled his place by 
the appointment of Edward T. Devine, 
also from Philadelphia, where he had 
been engaged in extension work in con- 
nection with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


: 
: 


In this volume, Dr. Devine gives an 


interesting review of organized charity 
in New York in the 1890s, and particu- 
larly of the COS, recalling the leading 
personalities in that field and the princi- 
ples and developments of the decade. He 
then details in successive chapters four 
remarkable advances of the first impor- 
tance initiated by the COS from 1896 to 
1906. The first of these development® was 
the launching of an exceedingly effective 
movement. for better housing in New 
York City, a movement, in succession, 
educational, legislative, and administra- 
tive. It involved the appointment of a 
tenement house committee of the COS in 


1898, the creation of a Tenement House ~ 


Commission by the governor, the enact- 


ment of the recommendations of ‘that 


commission into law, and the organiza- 


tion of the Tenement House Department 
of New York City with Robert W. de 


Forest as commissioner and Lawfence 
Veiller as his deputy. 

The second notable step by the. *cos 
was the creation in 1902 of a committee 
on the prevention of tuberculosis which 


carried on a most effective pioneer-pro-_ 
gram for many years, and ultimately be- 


came the present New York Tubercu- 
losis and Health Association. ij 
The third notable step was the estab- 
lishment in 1897 of the publication Char 
ties as official organ of the COS. In du 
time Charities became Charities and .th 
Commons which, again-in due time; be 
came The Survey. f 
The fourth great forward step of the 
COS in this decade was the beginning 
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‘training for social work, which from 
modest origins became the present New 
York School of Social Work, still a part 
‘of the COS, now the Community Ser- 
‘vice Society of New York. 

_ This was truly a remarkable series of 
achievements. It happens that I had pre- 
‘ceeded Dr. Devine in social work in New 
York by three years. He is correct in the 
‘implication of his title, “When Social 
Work Was Young.” It was so young, 
that at that time it had no name. The 
COS and the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, of which I was the executive of- 
ficer, worked in close accord. Hence, I 
knew about and participated in all the 
steps which Dr. Devine recounts in his 
book. The query continually recurs to 
me: Did not all these things happen, not 
only when social work was young, but 
also when—and because—Dr. Devine was 
young? He was a young man of great 
energy, constantly thinking of getting 
things done, adept at bringing things to 
pass. If a different type of person had 
: been the new secretary of the very useful 
COS, I am inclined to think that it prob- 
i would have remained simply very 
useful, and that today no historian would 
have been able to record the group of 
‘extraordinary accomplishments which 
/stand to its credit in the decade beginning 
‘with 1896. Dr. Devine has written sev- 
eral excellent books, no one of them more 
‘interesting than this one. 
‘New York State 
‘Charities Aid Association 


Homer Foiks 


| _ What to Do and How 


/COUNSELING YOUNG WORKERS, by Jane 
| F. Culbert and Helen R. Smith. Vocational Serv- 
_ ice for Juniors, 212 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of 
ft Survey Midmonthly. 


HERE is a carefully written, simple, 
. and very readable statement of 
‘what goes on in the process of helping 
‘young people make intelligent plans 
‘about their vocational futures. While 
‘of primary use to those engaged in the 
‘field of counseling, it is written for the 
' most part in non-technical language, eas- 
ic read by the interested layman. Its 
several sections deal with the counselor’s 
work with the client, with the relation 
| of such an agency as the Junior Consul- 
tation Service to other services concerned 
with youth guidance, with the procedures 
| followed, and with the contributions of 
Brae psychologist and the testing pro- 
i Anyone, professional or layman, inter- 
ested in counseling young people will 
find this a veritable handbook of what 
_ to do and how to do it. The inclusion of 
| a complete list of forms, together with 
estions for their use, is an instance 
i ha the practical values of the book. 
~The counselor-client relationship is 
properly made the center of the process. 
chapter dealing with the task of the 
chologist and the information secured 
rough the testing laboratory explains 


how these functions serve the counselor- 
client relationship without dominating 
it. The sections dealing with the relation- 
ship of the counselor to the placement 
interviewer in the State Employment 
Service, to the case worker from the 
social agency, and to the teacher in the 
school, outline methods of cooperation 
between agencies that are not only help- 
ful to the client but are also suggestive 
of a kind of cooperation between youth- 
serving agencies of which more is needed. 

The Junior Consultation Service it- 
self illustrates a fine kind of cooperation 


Blackstone 


Edward T. Devine 


between a private and a public agency. 
The Vocational Service for Juniors had 
had many years of successful experience 
in New York City in dealing with the 
guidance and placement of boys and girls. 
With it the junior division of the State 
Employment Office had the vision to en- 
ter into a joint enterprise by which it 
availed itself of this experience and train- 
ing. Out of this cooperation came the 
Junior Consultation Service; and out of 
its four years’ experience has come this 
helpful statement that will contribute to 
the improvement and extension of serv- 
ices of vocational guidance for youth in 
other cities and states, 


Y.M.C.A., New York J. H. BENTLEY 


“The Cure of Souls” 


PASTORAL PSYCHIATRY, by John Suther- 
land Bonnell. Harper. 237 pp. Price $2.50 post- 
paid of Survey Midmonthly. 


7) Bek book exemplifies to an unusual 

degree the conviction that more de- 
pends on personality than on either 
methods or theories. Its author is one of 
those gifted by nature for advisory work. 
In fact he discovered his vocation as a 
boy. His father was for many years on 
the staff of a mental hospital in Nova 
Scotia, and gave his son every opportu- 
nity to know and later to help patients 
toward recovery. The personal experi- 
ences narrated in this volume reveal Dr. 
Bonnell as a man of power equal to such 
an occasion as the sudden intractability 


of a patient who could be restrained only 
by the most alert intelligence with gen- 
tleness and wisdom substituted for the 
straight jacket. So, beginning with the 
insane, Dr. Bonnell was prepared to an 
exceptional degree for his work as a 
Christian counselor. As a result, we have 
in his book not a complete theory of per- 
sonal problems, nor any discussion of 
mental types as a whole, but an indi- 
vidual approach in which religious ideal- 
ism is paramount. As a firm believer in 
Christianity of the Evangelical type, Dr. 
Bonnell combines pastoral psychology and 
the religious approach without spending 
time over controversial matters or mod- 
ern doubts. His exposition is for the 
most part conversational, based on actual 
cases, with frequent references to prayer 
as inner experience, and to perversions 
and sins in which plain speaking takes 
the place of the current tendency to com- 
promise and minimize. Hence this book 
will aid greatly theological students pre- 
paring themselves as spiritual advisers, 
and ministers in the process of develop- 
ing a technique in “the cure of souls.” 


Brooklyn, N. Y.  JoHN H. LatHrop 


Teaching Teachers 


REDIRECTING TEACHER EDUCATION, by 
Goodwin Watson, Donald P. Cottrell and Es- 
ther M. Lloyd-Jones, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 105 pp. Price $1.35 postpaid of 
Survey Midmonthly. 


Ase professional training institu- 
tions such as those of medicine and 
law are coming in for criticism as being 
far removed from experience, this little 
book seems to be trying to get on their 
vanishing bandwagon. In vain have I 
searched its pages to discover a glimmer 
of recognition of teaching as an art. In 
a short chapter entitled ‘Participation 
as a Part of Professional Preparation,” 
I find that only part of the participa- 
tion refers to that of the classroom. The 
rest is on using community contacts. 

In a day when progressive schools are 
rapidly increasing—schools founded to 
combat the old formal academic curricu- 
la aimed at intellectual development only 
—it is discouraging to find that people 
who are leaders in their advocacy of the 
new type of education are standing for 
such a professionalized program for 
teachers as is here stated. One is inclined 
to turn back and examine the progressive 
schools for which teachers presumably 
are being trained. There is plenty of evi- 
dence that, under the cover of “extra- 
curricular” activities, these schools are 
as intellectualized as ever. “Extra-curri- 
cular” means no credit toward promo- 
tion. In most progressive schools children 
are not in fact promoted because they 
have reached a certain level of maturity, 
good judgment, capacity for growing ar- 
tistic merit. Thumbs down on all this! 

One can see that expediency underlies 
both the progressive school curriculum 
and the proposition for teacher training. 
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BOOKS FOR THE SOCIAL WORKER 


WHEN SOCIAL WORK WAS YOUNG 


by EDWARD T. DEVINE 


One of America’s most distinguished social workers writes his “personal 
recollections.” His story begins in the mid-nineties and covers among 
other vital developments, the struggle for tenement house reform, the fight 
against tuberculosis, launching of Survey magazine, establishment of the 


National Child Labor Committee. $1.75. 


AMERICA IN FIGHTING FOR 
MIDPASSAGE LIFE 


by CHARLES A. by S. JOSEPHINE BAKER 
and MARY R. BEARD 


Dr. Baker began her career of 


“To say it forms a worthy companion crusading for child welfare at the 


enges eee age of six! When she retired some 
adequate praise." JOHN DEWEY. forty years later she was a world- 


$3.50. renowned leader in the field. $2.75. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York 


SoctaL Cask Work—and other Bibliographies 


FOR THE SOCIAL WORKER who wishes to track down books, pamphlets, 
magazine articles, and reports on special subjects, first aid is available in the bib- 
liographic Bulletins published bi-monthly by our Library. Obtainable by annual 
subscription at 50 cents, or by separate titles at 10 cents except as noted. On 
display at the Buffalo Conference. Recent subjects— 


BoArp MEMBERS RECREATION 

Books oF 1938 SoctaL Casz Work* 

Camps AND CAMPING SociaL Case Work IN SPECIAL FIELDs* 

Grour Work* SoctAL Work INTERPRETATION 

HOUSEKEEPER SERVICES SoctaL Work PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 
*20 cents . 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


130 East 22nd Street New York, N. Y. 


10 BEST SELLERS 


for Social Workers 
JUNE 


MORE THAN ONE DOLLAR 


Medical Information for Social Workers, William M. Champion, M.D... 
Social Work Year Book, Russell H. Kurtz 

Readings in Social Case Work, Fern Lowry 

New Ways in Psychoanalysis, Karen Horney, M.D.......-...-+.+...%5. 
Supervision in Social Group Work, Sidney J. Lindenberg 


ONE DOLLAR OR LESS 


Calling America, Edited by Raymond Gram Swing for Survey Graphic. . 
Public Assistance Worker, Russell H. Kurtz 

Psychiatric Word Book, Richard H. Hutchings, M.D................+.. 
Your Community, Joanna C. Colcord 

Social Workers’ Dictionary, Young and McClenahan 


Listing Based on Orders Received by THE SuRVEY 
You May Now Order These Books Sent to You Postfree from 


Survey AssociaATES, INC., 112 EAST 19 STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


In answering advertisements please mention Survey M1IpMONTHLY ; 
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In the curriculum the excuse is that the 
children must meet the college entrance 
requirements. But the motive is a bit 
harder to trace in the matter of teacher 
training. I understand that the leading 


teachers’ colleges cannot be financed ex- 


cept through students’ fees, and that this 
makes large classes necessary—classes so 


large that there is little opportunity for 
student’ observation of children and still 


less for practice teaching. Teachers’ 
training schools at least should advocate 
methods of training which include ex- 
perience, as well as those methods which 
lie along the intellectual opportunities 
outlined in this book. One could wish 
that the training schools might have 
financial support which would leave them 
free, for I am sure that the professional 
people responsible for the programs 
offered are compromising with a much 
deeper interest. 

I do not discount the splendid recom- 
mendations made by the authors for par- 


ticipation in community life and for 


broadening the outlook to include world 
affairs, but I could wish that their book 
contained less of courses and degrees and 
more food for thought. 


CAROLINE PRATT 


Principal, City and te School 
New York 


Not Quite Everything 


OUR SEX LIFE: A GutvE anp CouUNSELOR FOR 
Everyone, by Fritz Kahn, M.D., translated 
from the German by George Rosen, 
Knopf. 459 pp. Price $6 postpaid of Survey 
Midmonthly. 


BETWEEN the covers of this book is 
a museum. For color plates of three 
dimensional value one’ recalls néthing 
comparable in this field, nor any Better 
printing. The similes are as happy as 
Hartmann’s; the italic first lines of para- 
graphs as forceful as Folsom’s; the-cer- 
tainty and finality go further than the 
Fuehrer—being literally hitleric in type. 
One hesitates to point out serious; de- 
fects where there is much excellence, but 
this may cancel out because of the promi- 
nence given to old sex museum speci- 
mens, such as most women showing, “as- 
tronomical exactness” ; those whose touch 
during periods wilts flowers; breath 
odors as sure detection; and, abové. all, 
nuptial rape. z 
Sex education is outlined, but ‘actual 
premarital consultation omitted. We 
would have welcomed detailed state- 
ments, like those of Dr. Marie Kopp, 
concerning the methods and results com- 
ing from Germany’s conspicuous leader- 
ship in complete histories and physical 


examinations by the hundreds of thou- 
sands before marriage—and not mere 


blood tests, as with us. Moreover, with 
the all-inclusive subtitle and very full 
consideration of birth control, a New 
York publisher might have verified the: 
conferring on Mrs. Sanger of a medical 


degree and a Supreme Court victory, and 
} 


a 


j 


a 


\ 
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our alleged conveniences in getting con- 
| traceptives from slot machines. 

Most of the color plates are allotted 
to syphilis and gonorrhea, and they pic- 
‘ture the uterus as an octopus. Sterility 
and sterilization, abortion, prostitution 
and the sex variants receive consideration 
‘more extensive than in most books of 
‘this kind. The whole territory is on the 
map, yet this “guide for everyone” can- 
‘not compare with several readily avail- 
able American counselors, 

Rozert L. Dickinson, M.D. 
New York 


Boredom Has Its Uses 


THE eee Oey OF MAKING LIFE IN- 
TERESTING, by Wendell White. Macmillan. 
215 pp. ase $2.50 postpaid of Survey Mid- 
monthly, 


ACCEPTING the fact of boredom 

and tedium as the great drags of 
modern life, Professor White describes 
the causes of boredom and finds them in 
the routine and monotony of modern 
city life. He insists that variety is Na- 
ture’s great antidote and that, where life 
does not provide it, the individual must 
seek it consciously in society, sport, art, 
‘music, reading, radio and travel. The 
book is divided into three sections deal- 
ing with people in life situations in gen- 
eral, presenting unwholesome behavior 
due’ to tedium, furthering mental health. 
_ The main interest in the book to me 
was that boredom was a cause for ac- 
‘tion, not for resignation; and that an 
interesting, varied life was a goal to be 
attained consciously by each individual. 
Gu.tE_ma F. Atsop, M.D. 
Barnard College 


Run of the Shelves 


‘SOCIAL SECURITY IN THE UNITED 
' STATES: An ANALYsIS AND APPRAISAL OF 
_ ‘THE Feperat Socrat Security Act, by Paul 
' H, Douglas. McGraw-Hill. 492 pp. Price $3.50 
| postpaid of Survey Midmonthly. 


_Tuis second edition of a book first pub- 
lished in 1936 has new chapters covering 
developments in 1936, 1937 and the early 
months of 1938. 


Seven ROADS TO SAFETY, by Paul G, 
Hoffman. Harper. 87 pp. Price $10 postpaid of 
Survey Midmonthly. 


A cCoMPACT summary of the vital prob- 
lem of automobile safety, by the presi- 
dent of the Automobile Safety Founda- 
tion, together with a program of positive 
action presented so simply as to have 
universal appeal. 


THE STORY OF ASTRONOMY, by Arthur 
Draper and Marian Lockwood. Dial Press. 
‘ 394 RP. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Mid- 


0 of the assistant curators of the 
ayden Planetarium here trace the 
of man’s knowledge of the stars 
m the myths of ancient Greece to the 
cation of the Ejinsteinian “curve of 
ce.” A book for laymen, scientifically 
, but written with imagination. 


_ OE 


THE RHYTHM 
OF 


STERILITY and FERTILITY 
IN WOMEN 
By LEO J. LATZ, M.D. 
150th Thousand 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR 
Send for Free Pamphlet 


Tells when concep- 
tion is possible and 


when impossible. 


Just mail name and 
address on a post 
card to the 


LATZ FOUNDATION 
1235 Republic Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


"MONEY RAISING—HOW TO 


DO IT." 


by Irene Hazard Gerlinger 
Recommended by libraries and social 
agencies as most comprehensive book 
yet published in this field. $3.00 


Order from SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 


MISS BAILEY 


Number 5 in the series of Bailey 
pamphlets presents eight articles writ- 
ten for Survey Midmonthy by Gertrude 
Springer after visits to local com- 
munities to observe the administration 
of social security and public welfare 
services. Miss Bailey\ says—Series 5 is 
a “must” in reading requirements for 
public welfare workers and boards of 
public agencies, as well as for social 
workers and laymen connected with 


private agencies. 


Only 25c a copy 


LOO...) OO} = ZU0C 
each; 100 or more — 15c each, ship- 


Quantity Rates: 


ping charges included. For all five 
pamphlets in the series — Series 1 to 
5 — send only one dollar. Order from 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC., 
112 East 19 Street, New York City. 
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° Visit Us at the ° 


National Conference 


of Social Work 


A valuable feature of every National 
Conference of Social Work is the 
Opportunity it gives to examine at 
first hand new and important books 
in the field of social work. 


As usual, Columbia University 
Press will be at this year’s Confer- 
ence in Buffalo, with its publica- 
tions for social workers. We cordial- 
ly invite you to inspect our exhibit 
and to examine such standard and 
useful books as: 


Readings in Social Case Work. 
Edited by Fern Lowry. Published 
for the New York School of Social 
Work. $3.50. “A valuable con- 
tribution to our professional litera- 
ture.’—The Family. 


Social Case Recording. By Gordon 
Hamilton. Second Edition, Revised. 
Published for the New York School 
of Social Work. $2.50. 


A Social Study of Pittsburgh; Com- 
munity Problems and Social Services 
of Allegheny County. By Philip 
Klein and Collaborators. $4.75. 


The Social Component in Medical 
Care. By Janet Thornton. Second 
Printing. $3.00. 


Social Case Work; An Outline for 
Teaching, with Annotated Case Rec- 
ords and Sample Course Syllabi. 
Edited by Mary Antoinette Cannon 
and Philip Klein. Published for the 
New York School of Social Work. 
$5.00. 


And many others 


Columbia University Press 
Morningside Heights, New York 


Se Se 


In answering advertisements please mention Survey MipMONTHLY 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic, National, International 


Library Service 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 520 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. To aid in 
the extension and improvement of library 
service, 


Child Welfare 


BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA, INC., 381 Fourth 
Avenue, N.Y.C. National service organization 
of 309 Boys’ Clubs located in 171 cities. Fur- 
nishes program aids, literature, and educa- 
tional publicity for promotion of Boys’ Club 
Movement ; field service to groups or individ- 
uals interested in leisure-time leadership for 
boys, specializing with the underprivileged. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York City. Incorporated in 1910 and 
chartered by Congress in 1916 for the pur- 
pose of developing the character of boys and 
training them in their duties as citizens. 
Cubbing, younger boys’ program, 9-11; 
Scouting, 12 and upward; Senior Scouting, 
15 years and up. Scouts are organized in 
patrols and Troops. Cooperates with schools 
and churches, fraternal orders and other 
civic groups. Walter W. Head, President; 
Dr. James E, West, Chief Scout Executive. 


BERKSHIRE INDUSTRIAL FARM, Canaan, 
New York. A national, non-sectarian farm 
school for problem boys. Boys between 12 
and 14 received through private surrender 
or court commitment. Supported by agreed 
payments from parents or other responsible 
persons, in addition to voluntary contribu- 
tions. For further information address Mr. 
Byron D. Paddon, Superintendent, or the New 
York Office at 101 Park Ave., Tel: LEx. 2-3147. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
C. C. Carstens, director, 130 E. 22nd Street, 
New York City. A league of children’s agen- 
cies and institutions to secure improved 
standards and methods in their various fields 
of Work. It also co-operates with other chil- 
dren’s agencies, cities, states, churches, fra- 
ternal orders and other civic groups to work 
out worth-while results in phase of child 
welfare in which they are interes ted. 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC., 14 West 49th Street, New 
York City.—A non-sectarian, recreational 
eharacter-building organization for girls. 
Programs for three age groups—Brownies, 
7-10; Girl Scouts, 10-14; and Senior Girl 
Scouts, 14-18—have common objectives and 
methods, and activities suited to needs and 
interests of different ages. Functions through 
volunteer committees who supervise and pro- 
mote Girl Scouting locally. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—419 
Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. Promotes child labor 
legislation, state and federal; conducts in- 
vestigations; advises on administration; 
maintains information service. 


AMERICAN LEGION NATIONAL CHILD WEL- 
FARE DIVISION, 777 North Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Three-phase program: Ed- 
ucation; legislation for benefit of all chil- 
dren; temporary material relief to children 
of veterans of World War. Emma C. 
Puschner, Director. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN OF THE U.S.A., INC., Elyria, 
Ohio. Paul H. King, President; E. Jay How- 
enstine, Executive Secretary. Promotes organ- 
ization of national, state, provincial and local 
societies for crippled children. Aids in develop- 
ment of their programs. Assists in drafting 
and securing the passage of legislation in be- 
half of cripples. Maintains a Bureau of Infor- 
mation with loan library service. Conducts 
yearly an Easter Crippled Children Seal 
Campaign. Bulletins. “The Crippled Child’ 
magazine, bimonthly, $1 a year. 


In answering advertisements please mention Survey MipMONTHLY 


Health 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 
50th Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental 
disease, mental defect, psychiatric social 
work and other related topics. Catalogue of 
publications sent on request. ‘Mental Hy- 
giene,” quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—50 W. 50th St., New 
York. Dorothy Deming, R. N., Gen. Dir. 
Advisory Service, statistics, monthly maga- 
zine. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
50 West 50th Street, New York, Dr. Kendall 
Emerson, managing director. Pamphlets of 
methods and program for the prevention of 
tuberculosis. Publications sold and distributed 
through state associations in every state. 
American Review of Tuberculosis, medical 
journal, $8.00 a year; and Monthly Bulletin, 
house organ, free. 


Pe en Rt Saat ee Sg a ee 

BIRTH CONTROL FEDERATION OF AMERICA 
—A clearing house cooperating with social 
workers in referring indigent mothers to 
medically directed birth control clinics in 
42 states, including 22 centers in Greater 
New York. In areas lacking centers, quali- 
fied physicians are available. Phone or 
write: 501 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Wickersham 2-8600. Honorary Chairman, 
Margaret Sanger. Chairman of the Board, 
Richard N. Pierson, M.D. General Direc- 
tor, Woodbridge E. Morris, M.D. 


THE WOMEN’S FIELD ARMY OF THE AMER- 
ICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF 
CANCER, 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City. An educational group of lay women 
active in forty-three states under the super- 
vision of physicians representing state 
medical societies. Information, literature, 
speakers, newspaper articles may be secured 
without charge. 


New York City 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 
BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street; MARGARET 
SANGER, Director; has added evening ses- 
sions, Wednesday and Thursday evening 
from 7 to 9 P.M., for the benefit of mothers 
who work and cannot come to the Clinic 
daily from 9 to 4. 


Negro Education 


Alabama. Founded by Booker T. Washing- 
ton. High school and college both ac- 
credited. Curricula designed to prepare 


social needs of successful living. F. D. 


Patterson, President. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring to 
everybody in America, young or old, an op- 
portunity to find the best and most satisfying 
recreational use of leisure time through par- 
ticipation in music, drama, sports and games, 
arts and crafts, nature activities; and to 
help secure adequate playgrounds, recreation 
centers, swimming pools, beaches, athletic 
fields and other recreational facilities. 


Penology 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 East 
30th Street, New York, N. Y. Telephone 
CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities :—Collects 
information about penal institutions and 
works to improve standards of care in penal 
institutions. Aids discharged prisoners in 
their problems of readjustment by securing 
employment and giving such other assistance 
as they may require. Wm. B. Cox, Executive 
Secretary. 
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Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS 
—297 Fourth Avenue, New York City, The 
Inter-Denominational body of 23 women's 
home mission boards of the United States 


and Canada uniting in program and finan- 


cial responsibility for enterprises which they 
agree to carry cooperatively; i.e. Christian 
social service in Migrant labor camps and 


U. S. Indian schools. President, Mrs. Augus-_ 


tus Trowbridge; Executive Secretary, Edith 
E. Lowry; Migrant Supervisor, Western 
Area, Mrs, F. E. Shotwell; Migrant Super- 
visor, Gulf to Great Lakes Area, Mrs. Ken- 
neth D. Miller. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 
INC.—1819 Broadway, New York City. Mrs. 
Maurice L. Goldman, President; Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Spitzer, Chairman Ex. Com.; Mrs. 
Marion M. Miller, Executive Director. Organ- 
ization of Jewish women initiating and de- 
veloping programs and activities in service 
for foreign born, peace, social legislation, 
adult Jewish education, and social welfare. 
Conducts bureau of international service. 
Serves as clearing bureau for local affiliated 
groups throughout the country. 


-_eeeee 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. An international Christian 
woman movement devoted to service for 
women and girls and the attempt to help 
build a society in which the abundant life 
is possible for every individual, 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS—347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, Eskil C. Carlson, 
President: John E. Manley, General Secre- 
tary. A federation of 1123 local associations, 
through state and area councils, for Chris- 
tian character education among youth. Meets 
annually to determine service projects and 
budget for cooperation with local member 
organizations in program, emphasis and in- 
terpretation, fiscal operations, ete. Empha- 
sizes lay-professional cooperation, group and 
club activity, and self-governing programs 
of physical, social and religious education, 
public affairs, international educatio® and 
special cooperative projects, citizenship, etc. 
Specialized work among transportation, army 
and navy, student, colored, rural, and cer- 
tain other groups, 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Paul Kellogg, President, New York; 


Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 N. High 


St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference is an 
organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. 


in permanent form the Proceedings-of the 
meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The sixty-sixth annual convention o, 
Conference will be held in Buffalo, .New 
York, June 18-24, 1939. Proceedings are sent 
free of charge to all members upon Payment 


of a membership fee of $5. ag 


Racial Adjustment 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, INC., with its — 


44 branches improves social conditions of 
Negroes seeking “not alms, but opportunity” 
for them. Secures and trains social workers. 
Investigates conditions of city life as bases 
for practical work. Publishes OPPOR- 
TUNITY, Journal of Negro Life. Solicits 
gifts. 1183 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Community Chests 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, INC. 
155 East 44th Street, New York. Informa- 
tion and consultation about cooperative plan- 
ning and financing of social work through 
chests and councils of social agencies. — 


Each 
year it holds an annual meeting, publishes — 


Civic, National, International 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


National Red Cross 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS— 
_ Administered through National Headquar- 
+ ters in Washington, D. C., and three Branch 
‘Offices in San Francisco, St. Louis and 
Washington, D. C. There are 8711 loca) 
_ ehapters organized mostly on a county basis. 
Services of the Red Cross are: Disaster 
Relief, Civilian Relief. First Aid and Life 
- Saving, Home and Farm Accident Preven- 
tion Service, Home Hygiene and Care of the 
Sick, Junior Red Cross, Nursing Service, 
- Nutrition Service, Public Health Nursing, 
_ Volunteer Service and War Service. 
} 


c Industrial Democracy 

Pe 
= 
ILEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY— 
' Promotes a better understanding of problems 
of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and 
Norman Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York City. 

—<—<— << 


Folk Arts 


= 
FOLK ARTS CENTER, 673 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Elizabeth Burchenal, Director. <A 


' national service for Folk Arts, Headquarters 

of the American Folk Dance Society and the 

; National Committee on Folk Arts of the 
United States. 


Health 


THE MINER AND HIS DOCTOR, The Bur- 
eau of Cooperative Medicine, 5 East 57 
Street, New York. 8 pp. Free on request. 


A bulletin based on studies of trained 
research workers and doctors in the Appa- 
lachian coal fields. 


TOWARD A HEALTHY AMERICA, by 
Paul De Kruif. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
31. Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York. 31 pp. Price 10 cents. 


A discussion of the lag between the 
scientific discoveries and their application 
and the factors which cause this lag. An 
appeal for a volunteer army of health en- 
thusiasts to fight outstanding menaces to 
America’s health. 


HANDBOOK ON TUBERCULOSIS FOR 

PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES, by Violet 
i H. Hodgson, R.N. National Tuberculosis 

t Association, 50 West 50 Street, New York. 

92 pp. Price 50 cents. 

A compact, useful manual which has 
| gone through several editions. It. includes 
| diagnostic information, suggestions for 

chest clinics, for home visiting, hospital 
regimen in the home and supervision of 
family affected. 


International Relations 


WANTED: GOOD NEIGHBORS, by Nicho- 
las Roosevelt. The National Foreign Trade 
Council Inc., 28 Beaver Street, New York. 
48 pp. Price 5 cents, 


The result of the author’s trip to the 
Eighth Pan-American Conference at Lima. 
He discusses the need for closer ties with 
Latin America, analyzes the difficulties 
and indicates how they may be overcome. 


BATTLES WITHOUT BULLETS, by 

Thomas Brockway. Illustrated by Bunyi 
Tagawa. Headline Book No, 18. Foreign 
olicy Association, 8 West 40 Street, New 
fork. 96 pp. Price 25 cents. 


‘The war discussed is a world war on 
economic front, a war for foreign mar- 
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THE PAMPHLET SHELF 


kets and raw materials. Intended for peo- 
ple who are interested in what is happen- 
ing in the world today but who cannot 
find information which is accurate and 
unbiased and at the same time simple, 
clear and easy to understand. 


Group Leadership 


AND SO TO COLLEGE, by John A. Ledlie. 
Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 70 pp. Price 45 cents. 


The experiences of freshmen in adjust- 
ing themselves to the college environment, 
their opinions on competition, scholar- 
ship, fraternities, extra-curricular activi- 
ties, sex freedom and alcohol. Specific 
suggestions for group discussion and ac- 
tion, a possible program resource for Hi-Y 
clubs, church young people’s organiza- 
tions, groups of highschool seniors. 


FROM BUILDING TO NEIGHBORHOOD. 
60 pp. Price 50 cents, YOUR NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD CLUB, 108 pp. Price 60 cents. 
Both by Abel J. Gregg and Charlotte Him- 
ber, Association Press, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, 


The first urges that boys are more im- 
portant than buildings, growth than gym- 
nasiums, communities than cafeterias. Dis- 
cusses steps in decentralization, group 
leadership and supervision, financing, re- 
cruiting. The second publication supple- 
ments the first. Based on experiences and 
reports of neighborhood work with boys, 
it discusses different types of clubs, prob- 
lems of organization, programs, utiliza- 
tion of community resources, contacts 
with parents. 


Social Welfare 


HOW LONG ARE CLIENTS ON RELIEF? 
by Benjamin Glassberg and Alexander J. 
sregory. American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago, Ill. 
34 pp. Price 30 cents. 


An attempt to present some relevant 
facts concerning this problem as a basis 
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Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, 
INC.—15 West 16th Street, New York. A 
national organization for research and field 
service. Activities include: assistance to state 
and local agencies in organizing activities 
and promoting legislation ; research in legis- 
lation, vocations, statistics, and mechanical 
appliances for the blind; maintenance of a 
reference lending library. M. C. Migel, Presi- 
dent; Robert B. Irwin, Executive Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—Shelby M. 
Harrison, General Director; 130 E. 22nd St., 
New York. Departments: Charity Organiza- 
tion, Consumer Credit Studies, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Social Work Interpretation, Social Work 
Year Book, Statistics, Surveys. The publi- 
cations of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the public in practical and inexpensive 
form some of the most important results 
of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Foreign Communities 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF IMMIGRANT 
WELFARE—1270 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
A league of International Institutes, Citi- 
zenship Councils and other local agencies 
specializing in the interests of the foreign- 
born. Gives consultation, field service, pro- 
gram content to agencies engaged in any 
form of constructive effort for the foreign- 
born in local communities. 


for an appropriate program. Tables based 
on studies of 1634 relief cases active in 
Milwaukee, January 1, 1937. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL AND _ SOCIO- 
LOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF MAL- 
ADJUSTMENT AND DELINQUENCY, 
by George H. Chatfield. Board of Educa- 
tion, 154 East 68 Street, New York. 160 
pp. Price 60 cents. 


The director of the Bureau of Atten- 
dance discusses the problem of the delin- 
quent, influences affecting him, statistical 
tables summarizing data from the annual 
report (1934) of the commissioner of cor- 
rection, State of New York. 


Miscellaneous 


SMALL LOAN LAWS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, by LeBaron R. Foster. Pollak 
Foundation for Economic Research, New- 
ton, Mass. 23 pp. Price 10 cents. 


A condensed summary of such laws in 
the thirty-six states that have any, and 
comments on their working in certain se- 
lected states. 


CAN WE CRUSH COMMERCIALIZED 
VICE? by John A. O’Brien. Association 
Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York, 31 
pp. Price 10 cents. 


Segregation, licensing, medical inspec- 
tion, ruthless suppression, systematic oppo- 
sition joined with preventative and reme- 
dial measures, all dispaissionately discussed. 
Also, institution care for prostitutes, law 
enforcement, the need for legislation. 


ORAL EXAMINATIONS IN CIVIL SER- 
VICE RECRUITMENT, by W. V. Bing- 
ham. Pamphlet No. 13. Civil Service As- 
sembly U.S. and Canada, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago, 30 pp. Price 50 cents. 
Suggestions and information for public 

personnel officials wishing to increase the 

reliability and objectivity of their oral 
examinations. Based on experiences in 

Pennsylvania, the pamphlet includes in- 

struction sheets, rating sheets and rating 

forms for interviewers. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKERS WANTED 


Experienced woman to supervise Group Work, 
Settlement House with large Jewish member- 
ship, not New York City. Open August first. 
7572 Survey. 


WANTED: A _ Supervisor for child placing 
agency ; graduate training, experience in super- 
vision required. Good salary, mid-Atlantic 
city. Psychiatrie consultation available in 
agency. 7568 Survey. 


Field Secretary in state society for crippled 
children ; Social Work training. 7574 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Director of Girls’ Work and Program desires 
position in Settlement of Community Center. 
Six years’ experience in settlement work. 7569 
Survey. 


Man who desires to secure graduate training in 
Social Research and Community Organization, 
wishes part time work in location available 
to University or School of Social Work offering 
such. Training in Education and Boys’ work. 
Ten years in Boys’, Men’s, Family case work, 
six months community organization experience. 
J-925, 31 Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Wanted—Position training or supervising rural 
social workers. Experience includes fifteen 
years teaching vocational agriculture; five 
years as rural public assistance investigator 
and some experience in teacher training work. 
7571 Survey. 


Psychologist, M.A., delinquency, educational 
and vocational experience, desires position with 
opportunity for advancement. Will accept any- 
where in U.S. or Canada. 7567 Survey. 


Position as Social Worker, any branch welfare 
work. Experience as Home Economist in social 
agencies, as Case Worker and County Admin- 
istrator of Relief. M.S. degree, nutrition, and 
two years graduate work, social service, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; training, all fields of social 
service; specialized training, child welfare. 
Member A.A.S.W. 7575 Survey. 


SUMMER BOARD 


Summer residence with board available New York 
City Settlement House—$45 monthly. 7573 
Survey. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR RENT: 6 room house, furnished, for July 
and August. 50 acres of woodland and meadow 
bordering Holland Pond. Electricity, bath- 
room, telephone, open fireplace. Boating, bath- 
ing, fishing. $75 a month. CAMP near house. 
Beautiful view of lake, no conveniences. $10 
a week. A. W. Hitchcock, Holland, Mass. 


FOR SALE—SARATOGA COUNTY, NEW 
YORK. Beautiful estate, five miles from 
Saratoga Spa. Ideal for smart inn, sanatarium 
or convalescent home—next to golf course. 14 
room house, 3 car garage. Brook on property. 
het ad Mrs. L. R. Stroud, Ballston Spa, 


pe A ce Ae re de 
Long Island—To rent for summer months— 
colonial, furnished, 8 rooms, 3 baths, sun- 
porch, garage. All modern conveniences. Fire- 
place, oil burner, recreational facilities at 
hand, private dock, boating, fishing, golf and 
tennis available. A cool, restful location, 
privacy and quiet, but not isolated, lovely out- 
look over water and trees; 20 minutes Jones 
Beach, 40 minutes World’s Fair. 7556 Survey. 


RICHARD WATTS, JR., SAYS— 


OFFSET 


REPRODUCTIONS 


THE IDEAL PROCESS FOR 
STUFFERS, CATALOGS, 
POSTERS, DISPLAYS, REPRINTS, 

SALES IDEAS. 


NO CUTS NEEDED 
QUALITY RESULTS 


Quick Service LETTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, $3.00 
a year, 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y 


SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., INc. 


Groceries 
Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


stl iy ema 


a eo lage Al 


BINDER $1,50 


This deep grain, royal red, gold-stamped, 
simulated leather, loose-leaf binder holds 
12 issues of Survey Midmonthly. No punch- 
ing or marring of copies necessary. A click 
and the copy is securely fastened. Any issue 
may be removed without disturbing other 
copies. Furnished without the year gold- 
stamped on edge, but year will be added at 
no extra charge if specified at time of 
ordering. Price includes delivery in the 
United States. 4 


Send orders with payment to 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 
112 East 19 Street New York City 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, ete. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU. 516 
Fifth Avenue. New York, N 


LAURENCE ROBERTS 
—LITERARY AGENT 


YOUR STORIES, ARTICLES, BOOKS, NOVELS 
Sold. Editorially recognized personal aid in 
placement of manuscripts for new and 
established authors seeking publication. 
Information on request. 


59 West 42d Street, New York City 


Classified Advertising 
Display Pirie s « « « eic per line 
Non-display . . . . . + 5c per word 
Minimum Charge . $1.00 per insertion 
Discounts . . 10% on three insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 


Survey Midmonthly 


RATES 
New York 


112 E. 19th Street 


“It seems to me that not enough has been said of the new edition of “Pins and 
Needles," and, in particular, of its most brilliant new number, “The Red Mikado.” 
That "Red Mikado" is nothing short of wonderful, the wittiest and most hilarious 
burlesque since the classic days of the Cohan Revues and the best fifteen minutes 
of parody within the theatregoing memory of living man." —JV.Y. Hercld-Tribune, 


May 14, 1939. 


PINS % NEEDLES :..7 2 


Labor Stage, 39th Street and 6th Avenue 


Music and Lyrics by Harold 
Rome. 


Directed by 


BRyant 9-1163 


Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:40 — 55c, $1.10 and $1.65 
Eves. 8:40 — $1.10, $1.65, $2.20 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
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Order Your 
BOOKS 


from 
THE SURVEY* 


As a convenience to our readers, we 
accept orders for all books at pub- 
lishers’ prices delivered anywhere ‘in 
this country postfree. Payment with 
order preferred, though C O D orders 
are also welcomed. Address Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 Street, 
New York City. : 


FEDERAL THEATRE PROJECT for N. Y.C. 
FOR 


@| SING \Sk SUPPER 


A Musical Revue ? 


ADELPH) THEATRE, 54th St. E. of Bh Av. 
Circle 7-7582 Evenings at 8:30, 25¢-$1.10 


THE LIFE AND DEATH 
OF AN AMERICAN — 


A Dramatic Biography by Geo. Sklar 
MAXINE ELLIOTT’S THEA., 39th St., E. of 
B’way. Eves. (Exc. Mon.) 8:40, 25c-$1.10 

Sat. Mat. 2:40, 25¢-83c¢ 


PINOCCHIO ‘esta Frank 


RITZ THEATRE, 48th St. W. of Broadway 
Circle 6-136! ¢.4 
Evenings (Exe. Mon.) 8:45, 25¢+83e 
Saturday Matinee 2:45, (5¢e-55¢ 


WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Department of Social Welfare and Public Health 
Exhibit and Consultation at Booth 
Luncheon and Afternoon Sessions 


AMERICAN LEGION 
National Child Welfare Division 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION MEETINGS: 


@ See program for National Conference 
@ Consultation service and exhibits 


AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 
Delegates invited to visit headquarters booth and attend 
all Red Cross meetings. There will be the usual Red 
Cross luncheon and three afternoon meetings—see 

Conference Program for details. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 


50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Ask for free lists of books, pamphlets, films, exhibits, etc. 


BIRTH CONTROL FEDERATION OF AMERICA 
Consultation service available at the booth 
Meetings—Erlanger Theatre 
A Population Policy—June 19, 4 P.M. The Birth Control 
Clinic as a Community Resource, June 21, 3:30 P.M. Birth 
Control as a Public Health Measure, June 23, 2 P.M. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 


Consultation at Booth and Statler Hotel 

Afternoon sessions: Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday 
Luncheon Meeting: Wednesday noon, Lafayette Hotel 
Dinner Meeting: Thursday evening, Lafayette Hote! 


CHURCH CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


Afternoon meetings at St. Luke's Episcopal Church. For 
program and information address: L. Foster Wood, 
Secretary, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, INC. 
Consultation Service, Statler Hotel 
COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME M:SSIONS 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York. See Conference Program 
Social Work with Migrant Laborers and American Indian 
EPISCOPAL SOCIAL WORK CONFERENCE 


June 16-17. Hotel Touraine 

Theme: The Church and the Family 

Rey. Almon R. Pepper, Exec. Sec. Programs available at 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Family Social Work Dinner, Thursday P.M., Hotel Statler, . 


Speaker: Dr. O. Spurgeon English. Publications Display: 
THE FAMILY, books, and pamphlets, Statler lobby 


JOINT COMMITTEE OF TRADE UNIONS 
IN SOCIAL WORK 
Afternoon sessions: Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day, Court Street Theatre © 
Consultation Service. Booth at Headquarters Hotel 
Buffalo Hotel: Headquarters for Joint Committee 


LIFE INSURANCE ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 
Fillmore Hotel 


June 19-20—2:00 P.M. June 21—3:30 ‘P.M. 


Subjects: Social Case Work and Family Resources: Old Age 


Assistance Recipients: Financial Resources Development; 
State wide program of Life Insurance Adjustments 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR AID TO 


_ DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
mn" _ Headquarters—Statler Hotel 


Consultation and Exhibit 


Associate and Special Group Meetings 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
OF GROUP WORK 


Annual Meeting—Buffalo, New York, June 20-22, 1939 
For details, program information, etc., write to M. W. 


Beckelman, program chairman, Room 1601, 38! Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 
Consultation at Goodwill Industries Booth 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Headquarters, Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Exhibit: National Conference of Social Work, Head- 
quarters Building.: 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
June 18, 2:30—Meeting for Y.W.C.A. board and com- 
mittee members. 6:00—Informal supper, Y.W.C.A. 
delegates 
June 22—7:00—Dinner, Y.W.C.A. delegates 
June 23—2:00—Special meeting Girl Reserve secretaries 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
Consultation at booth 


Luncheon meeting on Migrants: June 21, Hotel Fillmore 
Speakers: Eduard C. Lindeman; Hon. H. Jerry Voorhis 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF JEWISH SOCIAL WELFARE 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, June 14-18. 


For details, program information, etc., write to M. W. 
Beckelman, Secretary, 67 W. 47 St., New York, N. Y. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE YOUNG 
MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
Tuesday breakfast and Thursday afternoon meetings for 
Y.M.C.A. people. Consultation and information at Asso- 
ciation Press booth. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS, INC. 
27th Conference, Hotel Samuels, Jamestown, N. Y. 
June 16-18. Preservation of the Democratic Ideal. 
At Buffalo: Monday, June 19th and Tuesday, June 20th, 
2-3:30 P.M., Perkins Hall, Y.M.C.A. 


NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION 
“Sune 16-21, Statler Hotel 
Subjects: probation, parole, juvenile courts, community 
preventive movements. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
OF THE U.S.A., INC., Elyria, Ohio 
Consultation service and literature at Society's Booth. 
June 21, Luncheon program at Athletic Club 
June 22, Afternoon program, Athletic Club 
June 23, Delegates join in program of the National 
Council for the’ Physically Handicapped 


THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
Invites delegates to the Buffalo Conference to visit its 
large display of books, pamphlets, and bibliographies 
of interest to social workers. Several staff members will 
be available ‘for consultation. 


SOCIAL WORK PUBLICITY COUNCIL 


Practical discussions of publicity: and public relations— 
display of literature—''After Hours''—consultation ser- 
vice. Delegates are invited to headquarters booth. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Survey Graphic and Survey Midmonthly 
Book Exhibits 


66th National Conference of Social Work 
Buffalo, 1888—1909—1939 


Professional Education for Social Work 


For positions of responsibility in social Work, professional education is essential. 
The following schools constitute the membership of the American Association 
of Schools of Social Work. Correspondence with individual schools is recom- 
mended. For information regarding the Association address the Secretary, 
Miss Marion Hathway, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ATLANTA UNiversITY SCHOOL OF SociAL Work 
247 Henry St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Forrester B. Washington, Director 


Boston CoL_Lece SCHOOL oF SociAL Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Walter McGuinn, S.J., Dean 


Boston University, Division oF Social Work 
84 Exeter St., Boston, Mass. 
Richard K. Conant, Director 


Bryn Mawr Co.tece, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social 
Economy and Social Research 
Mildred Fairchild, Director 


UNIveRSITY OF BUFFALO SCHOOL oF SociAL Work 
University Campus, and 25 Niagara Square 
Niles Carpenter, Dean 


University oF CAuirorniA, Berkeley, Calif. 
Graduate Curriculum in Social Service 


CaRNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department of Social Work, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mary Clarke Burnett, Head, of Department 


CaTHOLic UNIverSITY OF AMERICA 
School of Social Work, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. Dr. Thomas E. Mitchell, Dean 


University oF Cuicaco, Chicago, III. 
School of Social Service Administration 


Edith Abbott, Dean 


University oF CINCINNATI, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Program of Training for Public Welfare 
Administration 


University oF Denver, Denver, Colorado 
Graduate School, Department of Social Work 
Florence W. Hutsinpillar, Director 


ForpHAM UNIVveERSITY SCHOOL OF SocIAL SERVICE 
805 Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y. 
Rev. Edward S. Pouthier, S.J., L.L.S., Dean 


GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR JEWISH SoctaL Work 
71 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Maurice J. Karpf, Director 


INDIANA UNrversiTy, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Training Course for Social Work 
Louis E. Evans, in charge 


Universrry oF Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Division of Social Administration 
Grace Beals Ferguson, Director 


ik 
University oF Louisvitte, Louisville, Ky. 
Graduate Division of Social Administration 
Margaret K. Strong, Director 


Loyota University SCHOOL oF SociaL Work 
28 North Franklin Street, Chicago, III. 
Rev. Elmer A. Barton, S.J., Dean 


University oF MICHIGAN, Curriculum 
in Social Work, 40 East Ferry Street 
Detroit and Ann Arbor, Mich. 


UNIverSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Graduate Course in Social Work 
F. Stuart Chapin, Director 


THe MontTREAL SCHOOL oF SociaL WorkK 
3600 University St., Montreal, Canada 
Dorothy King, Director 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
2400 19th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Rev. Lucian L. Lauerman, Director 


Tue New York ScHoo or Sociar Work 
122 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Walter W. Pettit, Acting Director 


University oF NortH Caro.ina, Division of 
Public Welfare and Social Work, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Roy M. Brown, Director 


NorTHWESTERN UNrversiTy, Division of Social Work 
313 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, III. 
William F. Byron, Chairman 


Onto State University, Columbus, Ohio 
School of Social Administration 
Charles C. Stillman, Director 


UNIversiry oF OKLAHOMA, Norman, Oklahoma 
School of Social Work 
J. J. Rhyne, Director 


UNIveRSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
Karl de Schweinitz, Director 


UNIverSITY OF PITTSBURGH, Pittsburgh, Pa. F 
School of Applied Social Sciences . 
W. I. Newstetter, Dean 


St. Louis University SCHOOL oF SociAL SERVICE 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Joseph Husslein, S.J., Ph.D., Director os 
Simmons CoLLEGE SCHOOL oF SociAL WorkK | 
18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. ae || 


Katharine D. Hardwick, Director 


SmitH COLLEGE SCHOOL FoR SociAL WorkK ie 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
Everett Kimball, Director “ 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles ee!) 
Graduate School of Social Work _ 
Emory S. Bogardus, Dean 


University OF ToroNTO, Toronto, Canada 


Department of Social Science % 
A. E. Grauer, Director eo 

TuLANE University, New Orleans, Louisiana Le 
School of Social Work 


Elizabeth Wisner, Dean & 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle Po 
Graduate School of Social Work : 
Arlien Johnson, Director 


WASHINGTON University, St. Louis, Missouri na 
George Warren Brown Dept. of Social Work 
Frank J. Bruno, Head of Department RE. 


WESTERN Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
School of Applied Social Sciences 
James Elbert Cutler, Ph.D., Dean — 


Co.Lece or WILLIAM AND Mary, School of .. 4 
Social Work and Public Health, Richmond, Va. «3 
Henry H. Hibbs, Dean a 


